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THE ROLE OF THE TRAINED 
NURSE. 


REATED by the demands of the war, the 
# trained nurse, says Mr. George E. Vincent, 
President of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
became a necessity in peace. At the bedside, in 
home and hospital, in the tuberculosis sanatorium, 
in the dispensary, in the maternity centre, in the 
factory and store, in the crowded tenement dis- 
trict, in the isolated countryside, the nurse in her 
professional garb has become a part of contem- 
porary life in the United States, in Great Britain, 
and to some degree in Continental Europe, and 
in other countries. The type of nurse, her social 
and professional status, her education and training, 
her salary and her future outlook vary very 
widely from country to country with differences 
in traditions, social ideals, educational standards. 
economic conditions and religious influences. In 
one placé she may be hardly more than a slightly 
sublimated servant; in another, intelligent, highly 


| 
trained, well-paid, 


| 


| 
| 
} 


socially esteemed, enjoying a 
third, a devoted 
experienced member of a religious order, giving 
her life of the and the un- 
fortunate; in a fourth, well-trained and respected 
but poorly-paid and over-worked 

The contacts of allied medical and hospital 
units during the the European services of 
the Red Cross th 
of the League which these Societies formed, 
the of 
rance have all emphasised national differences 


professional status: in a and 


sick 


to the service 


War, 


national Societies, activities 
and 
work various American organisations in 
in ideals and standards of nursing service and of 


aroused interest and dis- 
set at international 
It is to be hoped by exchange of 
experience and by interchanges of 


personnel through fellowships and visiting dele- 


nurse training, have 


cussion, and have work 
influences. 
ideas and 
gates that stimulus will be given to nations which 
have been slow to develop nursing services, and 
that useful suggestions will be made even to tho 
which 


countries have regarded themselves 


leaders in the movement. 


as 


The chief ideas which emerge from present 
discussions of nursing and nurse training seem to 
(1) the desirability of making the course of 
training more consciously educational and less of 
a routine’ apprenticeship ; 


be : 


2) the possibility by 
(3) the im- 
portance of combining so far as possible bedside 
and public health training; (4) the 
of creating a new type of 
to under a_ registered 
nurse; (5) the essential value of the visiting nurse 
health staff; (6) an 
nurse, the local dis- 
pensary, and the town hospital as a partial solu- 
tion of the problem of medical and health care 


this means of shortening the course; 


need, for 
economic reasons, 


nurse’s assistant serve 
as a member of the public 
organisation of the visiting 


for rural populations; (7) the recognition that in 


predominantly Catholic countries hospital ad- 
ministration and to a large extent nursing service 
will remain a function of the religious orders with 
which agencies for improving nursing standards 
must co-operate; and (8) that costs of training 
and salaries of nurses in a given country cannot 
rise far beyond a level fixed by general economic 
conditions and by rates of pay in comparable 
services. 
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NURSING NOTES. 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S THANKS. 


IN returning thanks for the Daily Mirror 
cheque for {7,710 for the O.V.J.I., Queen Alex- 
andra says: ““ No more appropriate, or more wel- 
come gift, could possibly have been made to me, 
all the more because I know that the donations 
came from all classes of the community, and that 
many of the very poor have contributed towards 
it—some of whom I feel have given all they can 
afford as a thank-offering for the devoted care 
and attention they have received during illness 
from the District Nurses of the Institute. It 
will, I know, relieve the Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 


| Sao 


Institute for Nurses of immediate anxiety for the | 


future, and enable them, I trust, 
unchecked their beneficent work, which is 
such vital national importance.”’ 


to carry on 


of 


Q.V.J. INSTITUTE. 


THE Minister of Health has written to the 
Institute that he had observed with much pleasure 
the admirable results obtained by the Institute 
in the practice of midwifery and maternity 
nursing. The provision of trained midwives in 
rural areas was of the first importance in the 
interests of the future generation and of the mother, 
both before and at her confinement, and it had 
long been recognised that this service could not 
be maintained without the County Nursing 
Associations. Before public money was available 
the Associations were eminently successful in 
raising funds for the supply of nurses and mid- 
wives, and he hoped that now with the assistance 
of grants from the Central Department and the 
Local Authorities they would be able to provide 
a still more efficient and extensive service, and 
that there would be a generous response to the 
appeals for financial support for this’ important 
work, 


SICKNESS INSURANCE. 


IN a paper on the need for extended sickness 
insurance read before the Insurance Institute 
of London recently, Lord Dawson of Penn said 
that sickness must in large measure be provided 
for outside the home as in America and the 
Dominions. The citizen did not want it as a gift 
from and therefore controlled by the State; he 
sought for organisation hand in hand with freedom 
and flexibility of administration. Access to 
clinics and hospitals was needed to supplement 
treatment in the homes of the middle classes, and 
this should be the joint responsibility of the 
individual and the community. Insurance was 
extending its boundaries in many directions, yet 
there was no direction in which the need was 
greater and the performance less than in security 
against illness. He suggested that an experiment 
with a well thought-out scheme might be made, in 
a selected local community, by an insurance 


company. 


NURSING IN BRAZIL. 

THE outstanding nursing feature of the . past 
year in Brazil was the opening of the school of 
nursing in the 300-bed Government hospital of 
Francisco de Assis. The school, with a 
graduate nurse staff of seven American and 
English nurses and a paid teaching staff of Brazi- 
lian doctors, offers a course of two years and 
four months’ training with diploma. The first 
two years are devoted to general-training, and the 
last four months to training in an elective speciality 
such as public health nursing, hospital administra- 
tion, dispensary service or other special work. 
In view of the fact that there are as yet no trained 
public health nurses available, a ten months’ 
emergency course for health visitors is being 
offered. Fifty students have been graduated 
as health visitors since the beginning of the work. 


| The medical profession and the public are showing 





! 


| 


increased sympathy with the ideals of nursing. 
One Brazilian nurse is studying public health 
nursing in the United States. 


THE SMALL HOSPITALS. 

‘Ir is generally admitted that nurses trained 
in these smaller institutions under a good medical 
staff acquire a thorough general knowledge of 
their calling, and have proved themselves to be 
efficient nurses. Why should not any hospital 
nurse wherever trained be able to sit for the exam- 
inations of the Nursing Council, and if successful 
be entitled to receive the recognised certificates ?”’ 
asks Mr. W. Foot Mitchell, M.P., Chairman of the 
Saffron Walden Hospital. The answer is that in 
smaller hospitals there cannot be the varied 
clinical material necessary for the training of an 
all-round medical and surgical nurse. And the 
solution of the problem for the small hospitals 
is affiliation with some other institution so that 
one can supply what the other lacks. 


“TRAINED” AND ‘ QUALIFIED.” 

WE are indebted to the /Jrish Times for a 
report of an interesting discussion at Monaghan 
County Hospital where the Board of Manage- 
ment had before them the problem of the 
“ trained ” and the “ qualified ” nurse, a problem 
which does not now arise in England. It had 
been rumoured that nurses who received their 
training at that. hospital, which was not a recog- 
nised training centre, would no longer be eligible 
for appointment, because they were only recog- 
nised as qualified nurses. Dr. M. R. Whitla 
(Registrar) told the Board that this was 
erroneous. He observed that when the County 
Home was established instructions were given 
that none but trained nurses were to be 
appointed. The doctor said that qualified nurses 
were equal and in some cases superior to trained 
nurses, and pointed out that under the new 


| regulation governing the county homes and 
| hospitals the qualified nurse was perpetyated. A 


scheme to get Monaghan Hospital approved as a 
training centre was suggested. 








ey 


Et 
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NURSING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


AFTER stating that if they had a nursing 
representative on each Medical Council it would 
be a very great education indeed with regard to 
forming a Nursing Council later on and venturing 
the opinion: that the General Nursing Council 
in Britain, where they had many more nurses 
than in South Africa, had not been a very great 
success, Miss Alexander, the General Secretary, 
at the eight annual meeting of the Central Board 
of the South African Trained Nurses’ Association 
held at Bloemfontein in August, moved a 
lution, which was carried unanimously, to the 
effect that a nursing representative should sit 
on each Medical Council in the Union to discuss 
all matters connected with nursing, that such 
representative be a person who may be registered 
as a medical’ practitioner, certified midwife, 
certified trained nurse, or certified trained mental 
nurse and that the Minister be requested to include 
among his nominations for each Medical Council 
one nursing representative to be nominated to him 
by the nursing profession as represented by the 
S.A.T.N.A. 


Teso- 


INSULIN AND THE NURSE. 


In the absence of full particulars it is not easy 
to comment on the sad death of a boy of 14 years 
who had been treated with insulin at a hospital 
and then discharged on the understanding that a 
local doctor would continue the treatment. The 
father said no doctor near would undertake it and so 
he asked the district nurse to do the injections. 
The boy got worse and died after returning to 
hospital. The Coroner said that the nurse should 
not have undertaken to do the injection; the 
nurse stated that she knew the dangers and wished 
for a doctor’s supervision but the father said he 
could not get a doctor. The blame seems to rest 
evenly all round; we wonder that the hospital 
discharged the boy without beng sure of future 
treatment by a competent doctor; we wonder 
that the father did not insist on local medical 
treatment or else send the boy back to hospital 
and we wonder that the nurse was not firm in 
refusing to undertake injections without medical 
supervision. 


A PAGEANT OF NURSING HISTORY. 


A PAGEANT depicting the history of nursing 
proved to be an effective means of securing 
publicity for the new school of nursing organised 
by the National Department of Health of Brazil 
with the aid of the International Health Board 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. Costumes in the 
picture represent types of nursing service and 
prominent characters in the history of nursing. 
There is Clara Barton, Jane Delano, Frederica 
Fleidner, the nurse on private duty, Linda Rick- 
ards, Florence Nightingale, Sairey Gamp, a hospital 
nurse, a nurse on military service, Edith Cavell, 
and a public health nurse. This tableau aroused 
great interest in Brazil. 








| EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


December 23rd, 1924. 


N December Ist the index figure for the cost of 
living was 81 points above the pre-war figure 
as compared with 80 on November Ist 

The Royal Commission on the cost of food has been 
taking evidence on the price of flour 


The London birth-rate for the week before last was 
15.7 per thousand, the second lowest for any week 
except during the war 


The Report of the National Savings’ Committee 
shows that during the financial year ended March 31st 
1924, £45,207,198 was subscribed for savings certificates 
rhe total amount held after the reduction of repay 
ments was £366,138,686. The movement, says the 
Report, makes steady and encouraging success. 


Difficulties have been raised in the building of steel 
houses by the Scottish Council of the National Feder- 
ation of Building Trade Operatives, who demand that 
building trade conditions of work must be observed 
The cheapness of the houses was dependent on the fact 


that one skilled man, with two or three unskilled 
labourers, was sufficient to build such a house in a 
few weeks 


Vice-Admiral Sir Roger Keyes has been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of our Mediterranean Fleet 


Leeds University has just celebrated its jubilee 


The coming-of-age of the conquest of the air fell 
due last week. On December 17th, 1903, the Brothers 
Wright first flew their aeroplane under its own power 


Answering a question in the House of Lords, Lord 
Curzon said that the conditions regarding the evacua- 
tion of the Rhineland territory were clearly laid down 
in the Treaty of Versailles. It decreed that the terri- 
tory should be occupied by Allied troops for a period 
of 15 years, and that if the conditions of the Treaty 
were faithfully carried out by Germany the occupation 
would be restricted by successive stages at the end of 
every five years, and that subject to these conditions 
the bridgehead of Cologne would be evacuated. The 
question of Reparations was covered by the Dawes 
Scheme, but we were still awaiting the report of the 
Allied Military Commission of Control. This was de- 
layed by the constant and persistent obstruction 
which its work had met with for the last two years 
at the hands of Germany. 

Parliament has been adjourned till February 10th. 


Sir George Buchanan, late British Ambassador to 
Russia, has died 

M. Herriot, the French Prime Minister, is makiag a 
good recovery and has been able to resume his duties. 


In Berlin, first Herr Stresemann and then Herr 
Marx tried to form a Coalition Government, but with- 
out success. For the present the outgoing Cabinet 
will carry on till after the Christmas holidays. 

The Vice-President of the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties is charged with complicity in an attack on Fascists 
who criticised the extremists. He has in consequence 
resigned his position. 

The Albanian Prime Minister has sent a telegram 
to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
stating that the present insurgent outbreaks in Albania 
are organised in Yugo-Slavia (Serbia) and asking the 
League of Nations to intervene with the Yugo-Slav 
Government to put an end to such a state of things. 


The delegation of the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress has returned from Soviet Russia 
They found from what they saw that the social, 
industrial and economic conditions of Russia have 
enormously improved since 1920. In their short 
report there is no reference made to the Zinovief 
letter. 





which eight lives were lost. 


Intense cold by snapping the connecting bolts of | 
the rails caused a railway accident in Wisconsin, in | 
- | 
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TOXIC SYMPTOMS OF DRUGS. 


By FELICcIE Norton. 


. sometimes happens that individuals are 
I intolerant of a particular drug (the word 

is here used in its widest sense, including 
external applications, lotions, etc.). A single 
dose or application may produce toxic symptoms, 
though this is a comparatively rare occurrence. 
Many drugs have a cumulative action, 1.e., they are 
more easily absorbed into the body than excreted 
by it. It follows that, after repeated dosage with 
a cumulative drug, patients are apt to develop 
toxic symptoms. Individuals differ in the amount 
of a drug they can stand without being adversely 
affected by it. 

It is important that nurses should be familiar 
with the toxic symptoms of drugs, because it is 
their duty to report immediately the onset of such 
symptoms. Indeed, a nurse may, if she is in 
charge of a case, stop the drug on her own initiative 
until the doctor has seen the patient again. 

The drugs most commonly which are 
hable to- give rise to toxic symptoms are given 
below (violent symptoms of poisoning by an 
overdose, or when a poison has been taken with 
suicidal intent, are not included in the scope of 
this article). 

This is given in cases of chorea; it 


used 


Arsenic : 
also often enters into the composition of a general 
tonic, and is given in some skin diseases. In- 
tolerance is usually first evidenced by the patient 
complaining of nausea. There is loss of appetite, 
and there may be vomiting, diarrhoea and ab- 
dominal pain, or headache is complained of and the 
eyes are running as with a cold. After prolonged 
use of the drug brown pigmentation of the skin 
often occurs. Very rarely arsenic poisoning gives 
rise to peripheral neuritis, evidenced by “ pins 
and needles’ in hands and feet and cramp in the 
calves of the legs 

Mercur) his is present in the mercurial oint- 
ments (red, yellow and black). Perchloride and 
biniodide of mercury are used as lotions. Calomel 
is a derivative of mercury. Symptoms of mercurial 
abdominal pain and vomiting, 
taste in the mouth 
chronic mercurial] 


poisoning aft 
soreness of gums and metallic 
(the latter are symptoms of 
poisoning). 

Iodine: A rash is the sign of intolerance of 
iodine. This may whether the skin has 
been painted or whether a douche has been given 
The rash may be only local or widespread. 

Potassium Iodide (Pot. Iod.).: This is given to 
syphilitic and chronic tubercular patients, to 
some suffering from asthma, bronchitis, pleurisy, 
and to those with diseases associated with high 
blood pressure. Toxic symptoms show by develop- 
ment of spots, boils, pustules. The patient 
may get very depressed by prolonged use of the 
drug. Occasionally catarrh, with running of eyes 
and nose, takes the place of an outbreak of pustules. 

Potassium Bromide (Pot. Brom.): Given to 


occur 


epileptics. Has the same toxic manifestations as 

Pot. lod. 
| Strychnine : A cardiac stimulant, used especially 

in emergencies in the hypodermic form; may also 
| be given to maintain the heart’s strength in such 

cases as pneumonia. [Enters into the composition 
tonics. Toxic symptoms: twitching, 
convulsions. 

Digitalis ; This is also a cardiac stimulant, but 

its action is slower than that of strychnine; it is 
a cumulative drug. It is given in cases of chronic 
heart disease, particularly of mitral stenosis. 
Cases of bronchitis, Bright’s disease and Grave's 
disease are often much benefited by it. The 
action is to slow the rate of the pulse while 
strengthening the heart; amount of urine passed 
is increased. Intolerance has exactly the oppo- 
site effect to its normal action, viz., the pulse 
becomes rapid and weak, respiration is also 
quickened, and urine is diminished in quantity. 
It therefore behoves the nurse to measure the 
urine and to keep strict count of the pulse. 
Vomiting may be induced by digitalis. After 
long when there have not previously 
been symptoms of intolerance, the pulse may 
become of such abnormal slowness as to render 
the condition dangerous. 
Salicylate (Soda. Sal.): This is used 
chiefly for rheumatic fever. Noises in the ears 
and deafness indicate that the patient is getting 
saturated with it. Headache, depression, slow 
pulse may be toxic symptoms. 

Quinine : Has much the same toxic symptoms. 

Opium and Morphia: Increasing drowsiness, 
and especially “ pin point ”’ pupils, indicate that 
the patient is intolerant of these drugs and their 
compounds. 


lntiipvrin 





of some 


dosage, 


Sodium 


nd Ph 

action of the heart 
Sulphonal, Trional, Veronal: May cause skin 
pigmentation of the 


nacetin: These depress the 


eruptions, delirium, red 
uring 

Belladonna (the active principle of which is 
atropine): These drugs, if having a poisoning 
effect, produce dilatation of the pupils and para- 
lysis of the ciliary muscles (the patient will com- 
plain of his sight). The skin and the mucous 
membrane of the mouth are dry; the patient 
complains of thirst. If a large dose has been 
given delirium may occur. Tincture of bella- 
donna may be given for bronchitis; the extract 
of the drug to lessen the night sweats of phthisica 1 
patients. Belladonna may be used as a liniment, 
usually combined with glycerine; often ordered to 
be applied to a limb for thrombosis. As a plaster 
belladonna is applied to the breast of a lying.in 
woman when her milk has to be dried up. Used 
as a liniment or plaster belladonna may cause 
irritation and redness of the part to which it is 
applied. Atropine is given in conjunction with 
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Toxic Symptoms of Drugs.—( Cont.) 

morphia as a hypodermic before an anesthetic. 
It is also used as eye-drops before ophthalmic 
examination or operation. 

Thyroid Extract : Signs of over-dosage would be 
quickening of the pulse, and nervous symptoms 

Santonin: Given for worms, especially to children 
Intolerance gives rise to convulsions. The patient 
may be affected with “ vellow vision.” 

Drugs which have an effect on the urine are 
urotropine may hematuria; carbolic acid 
green urine passed; (this may occur when the 
lotion has been used as a carbolic compress for a 
verminous head); cantharides liquor 
epispasticus for blistering); may cause hematuria 
and albuminuria); potassium chloride (used for 
gargles, as throat lozenges, etc.); causes hemo- 
globin to be passed in the urine, with resulting 
anemia; /1urpentine (sometimes given by mouth; 
may be absorbed from an enema,) causes albumi- 
nuria, and the urine has a smell as of violets 


cause 


(used as 


MEDICAL NOTES. 
Research in Children’s Diseases. 


Speaking at a reception at 
Sick Children, Great Ormond l_ondon, 
when the new bio-chemical department and thi 
enlarged pathological laboratoric as well 
wards, were open for inspection, Dr. D. NX. Nabarro 


said that on a particular day that week there wer 


the Hospital for 


Street, 


as th 


in the medical wards, containing about 100 cots. 
no fewer than 26 cases of rheumatism and heart 
diseases. In the present condition of medica] 
knowledge or ignorance many of these patients 
did not leave the hospital cured, but only relieved 


mths in their homes the 


After a few weeks or m 
had to be re-admitted to hospital for a recurrenc: 


of their symptoms 


One of the first problems, if not the very first 
which they hoped to attack on a large s 
was the question of rheumatism and its relatio1 
to the tonsils and teeth | i10us sinus Oo 
the nos If during the next five or even tet 
vears they could succeed in preventing rheumatism 
in childhood, or in finding a certain cure so that 
the heart did not become artificiall damaged 
they would have done a great worl The lives 


, 
of thousands of children would be saved annually 
an incalculabk 
prevented, and 
up to healthy from rheumatism 


(ther diseases of childhood needing further study 


umount of suffering would bs 
many more children would grow 
adult age, free 
were diabetes, tuberculosis, kidney disease, cancer, 
various anemias, encephalitis and the ordinary 
ailments of childhood—measles, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria and whooping cough. He hoped h« 
had made out a case for the establishment of a 
Research Institute dealing with the causation and 
prevention of childrens’ diseases. Their present 
staff was just sufficient for the routine pathology 
and bio-chemical work of the hospital. They 
needed more rooms, equipment and skilled workers 
for the purposes of the scheme which the board 
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\ - 
of management had in view, and which was of 
national and imperial importanc 

ia. J Poynton appealed tor £50,000 to 
endow the general research laboratory and thus 
enable this country to be in the van of research 


in child 


diseases. 
HEALTH IN CHILDHOOD. 

Dr. James Fenton (M.O.H. for Kensington) lecturing 
recently at the Institute of Hygiene said that in the past 
we had been too ready to blame heredity, and had not 
bothered to enquire into methods of nurture, with the 
result that there had been much preventable suffering 
and many preventable deaths. Some were 
hereditary, but he had no doubt that the majority 
of diseases of childhood upbringing 
and defective 

Brightness sounds of charming 
sights and happy surroundings assisted good development 
whilst depressing, drab, monotonous surroundings 
distinctly harmful (The Boy Scout and Girl 
movement set towards which the boy and girl 
might aspire, and derive enjoyment, interest and benefit 
doing 
\ good mother was the first necessity her 
benefited a child in a way that nothing 
For the daily bath very littl soap was 
should be given quickly and the 


diseases 
large 
were due to faulty 
hygiene 

sweet smells musk 
were 
Guide 


ideals 


loving 
else could 
required; the bath 


body dried rapidly 


Clothing should not interfere with the free play of 
the muscles and the free movement of the chest in breat 
ing © press too firmly on the stomach; woollen under 
clothing iter d cool weather should be rl 
t ld be ide illegal for a mother t put tia ( tt 

ur t \ Id under fourte \ttempts to 1 rien 

bat b n t g i e sheer folly As el 
nded ght w vas to which ; ld 
2 { { ste 4 ! tl I K nd \ 
i rist I 1 1 k 
rt 1 tt red 
+ bys ‘ i ] + 
~ KE tT { ' 
\ ct \ 1 t 
\ ( I \ tl e fres ‘ 
1 be tained ! | tme S 
( ( rb ri | 
t gar 1 fruit: fat cre eggs 
) i t t \ 1 
t , f 
‘ ‘ 
é Vg ! 
| \ elie 
I t f 1 I 
i 
f veget I 1 l 
but t dr ad 
WW I I 
‘ p | é 
rea I t 
geri d I I 
whit Vit B wl te bet 
l t ireg t n I I i S , 
1 t ra i ger f wheat I 

dil destre l b heat W he l d | n 
bread again appeared superior to white Scurvy was 
caused by lack of vitamin C, which should be given to 

hildren by scraping a raw swede turnip or squeezing an 
orange and filtering the juice through a clean cloth It 
was desirable to add one of these juices to the diet of 
children fed exclusively on dried or scalded milk Phe 


vitamin C was destroyed by heat 


\ child’s first teeth should be cleaned morning and 
night with a piece of clean rag Neglect of the first 
teeth led to various diseases Doctors, dentists and 


nurses should have killed, years ago, the unfortunate 
belief that the child required no dental attention till 
the second or permanent teeth appeared At the age 
of three years a toothbrush should be in daily use, and 


quarterly visits to the dentist should be paid. 
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CHILD CULTURE,.—II. 


By Epwin Wooton. 


To strengthen the muscles of the trunk the 
following two exercises are without equal. They 
require no apparatus whatever, and the effects 
wrought on the body frame are of importance 
in later life. A pair of strong arms can be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


acquired within a few weeks; a strongly muscular | 


trunk cannot be. These simple exercises ensure 
such a trunk, and they should be carried out 
daily through the year. 

Rest the child at full length on its back on a 
hard mattress with no pillow. The waist should 
be free from all constriction. The arms of the 
child must be extended downwards, the palms 
against the hips. The first exercise consists in 
the child rising to the sitting position without any 
aid from the hands, and while the legs are kept 
rigid. At first it will probably fail to raise its 
back more than an inch or two. But, with 
repeated efforts, that is with efforts made day 


after day, it can be done; and when once the | 


difficulty has been mastered the exercise will 
be one for the child to repeat with pride. 


For the second exercise the position is as for | 


the first. But now, while the head and back 
remain motionless, the legs are raised until the 
soles of the feet are parallel with the ceiling. 


To develop good calf muscles it is useful to | 


raise the body on tip-toe repeatedly. Thigh 
muscles are improved by the following simple 
exercises :— 

(1) The child stands erect, with one hand 
lightly holding a chair-back. Now the knees are 
bent, and the trunk is lowered until the heels 
are almost touched; then it is raised, to the erect 
position, without any help from the hand on the 
chair. 

(2) The child, standing erect on one leg, while 
well supported by holding to a chair-back, extends 
the free leg forwards and backwards alternately, 
and then, the leg being extended at right angles 
to the body, describes a series of small circles 
with the feet. 

Skipping is the best possible substitute for open 
air running. It not only exercises the muscles 
as muscles, but it helps to combat constipation, 
to keep the skin active, and promote good health 
by its action on the circulation. So valuable is 
skipping, even to adults, that many well-known 
boxers habitually use it. 

It must always be kept in mind that muscle 
play is really muscle work. All muscle work 
results in the production of toxins. The accumu- 
lation of some—notably carbon di-oxide—is the 
cause of breathlessness. The real need to 
breathe out ; hence the panting expiratory efforts, 
A muscle that is working, or that has just ceased 
working, is choked up with toxins. Any local 
chilling interrupts their transformation into 
Hence local rheumatism and 


1S 


excretable things. 
valvular deposits. 


The true sportsman, be he runner, oarsman, or 


| other, acts wisely in being carefully rubbed down 


after his ordeal. And the nurse who values her 
charge will—after her own method—be equally | 
careful. 


Be patient. Be persevering. | Accomplish. 
If you follow these three principles, a few months 
will most certainly see your little charge in 
possession of a strong body. And never lose 
sight of the fact that trunk exercises are 
immensely beneficial to some internal parts and 
organs, more especially the intestinal canal and 
the liver. 

May I add that I regard as a child’s most 
useful asset, apart from intellectual and physical 
soundness, the possession of self-confidence. 


If your charge is timid or bashful harden it. 
Teach it that there is no danger in that which 
it fears. Make it face the company it dreads to 
meet. Do not give way to it; and the child will 
live to bless you for your harshness. In this 
strenuous age mere genius starves in a garret; 
the spoils of fortune fall to the man who is free 
from self-distrust. 








THE TUBERCULOSIS NURSE. 


A NOTE in the Lancet draws attention to the 
recently-formed Society of Superintendents of 
Tuberculosis Institutions. After referring to the 
lack of official status of the sanatorium nurse as 


_ such, and the necessity, should she wish to take 


up work in a general hospital, of starting from the 
bottom rung (“ not a process the average woman 
would care to repeat’’) the journal says: “ This 
is one reason why it is difficult to obtain a good 
class of probationer in sanatoriums. Another 
reason is the comparative monotony of sanatorium 
work. It would be easier to endure if there were 
a prospect of some official recognition which would 
give the experienced sanatorium nurse a generally 
accepted status. Without such official recognition 
things are bound to go from bad to worse, only 
ex-patients or women not acceptable to the general 
hospitals undertaking the nursing in sanatoriums. 
Matters could hardly be otherwise; sanatorium 
routine is dull, lacking the vestments, ritual, and 
aromas which make a sensuous appeal in the 
operating theatre as elsewhere. The atmosphere 
of the sanatorium, barren in more than the physical 
sense, may fail to keep alive interest in its work.”’ 
Referring to the Society’s examinations, the 
Lancet says: “ The fate and value of the proposed 


| certificate will to a certain extent depend on the 


attitude adopted towards it by influential bodies 
in the nursing world, and it is to be hoped that, 
unless they can produce a better scheme, they will 
help forward a movement intended for the benefit 
of a hitherto neglected branch of nursing.” 
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OD’S work, the real work for which we 
G were created, is sometimes hidden from 


us until late in life. We are apt to think 
of work as a thing only possible while we have 
health and energy, and if we are doing it apart 
from God this is true to a great extent. When we 
recognise the fact that we are made to co-operate 
with God, to be a tool used in His service, then 
life attains a higher value, and our lives, offered 
unresistingly to Him, can be used in ways hitherto 
unthought of. 

A broken piece of glass, worthless in the eyes 
of men, started its work in the world as a wine 
glass, beautiful and delicate, used on special 
occasions only. An accident deprived it of its 
stem, a maid shattered the bowl as she threw 
it on the dust heap, the boy who cleaned the boots 
picked up a bit and sent it spinning into the air 
where it dropped into a field amongst the clods 
of earth. There it lay until the autumn, when it 
was. turned up by the plough, just where God 
wanted it to be, and ready for a far more beautiful 
work than it had ever performed before. 


In a cottage close by, on a bed drawn up by 
the open window, lay a child; she was white and 
thin, the doctor remarked how thin she was 
getting, and her mother tried not to notice it. 
She was not in pain, but seemed to be just fading 
away, for nothing interested her as she lay there 
in silence day by day. 

Then suddenly one morning as she was listlessly 
looking out of the window, a flash of brilliant 
light caught her eye. It came from the field 
beyond, and shone like a diamond—yellow, blue, 
green, red, purple ! 

After that, every bright morning the little 
invalid waited eagerly for the first flash of glory 
that reflected the sun’s rays as they caught the 
tiny piece of broken glass. A new interest had 
come into the frail life, and with it health and 
strength gradually returned. 

So it is with our lives; we put our energies into 
some -piece of work which to us is important, 
and rightly so; God meant us to work. Then there 
comes a time when it is no longer possible to 
continue it; we are laid aside through illness, or 
perhaps through an accident. 

If we are working with God this means that 
our past experience is now going to lead us on to 
something higher, for which it has prepared us, 
and by patient endurance of daily suffering we 
may become a mirror which reflects the likeness 
of our Master as we catch the rays of His glory 
and flash upon a restless and unsatisfied world 
—‘‘the Beauty of Holiness.” 

F.H. 








The Cardinal’s Snuff Box. By Henry Harland. (Th* 
Bodley Head.) Price 3s. 6d. 


Tus cheap edition of this well-known novel will be 
welcomed by all lovers of a good story. 











Speaking at a general meeting of the North Lancashire 
Branch of the N.P.L.O.A. the Rev. J. Parker, Chaplain 
of the Queen’s Park Hospital, Blackburn, dealing with 
the subject of ‘“‘ The duties of Guardians to their staffs, 
and of the staffs to those committed to their care,”’ said 
that unless Guardians were going to keep in mind that 
the more comfortable they made the positions of their 
staffs the better service they were giving to their patients 
they would never get very far. He believed it would be 
far better if all members of the staff could live away 
from the atmosphere that was created round about 
institutional life. The personality of a nurse or attendant 
over a patient or inmate had a tremendous influence 
He was not talking about character only, but the person- 
ality which enabled a person to keep as far as possible a 
bright, cheerful face. The nurse who came into the ward 
always with a smile on her face was like a fresh breeze 
blowing into the ward. It was one of our jobs in life 
to try and cheer others up as much as we could. A nurse 
could often outdo the doctor in her efforts in that direction. 
For the work she did he thought that a nurse was miserably 
underpaid. He thought that sometimes an artificial 
atmosphere was created in some institutions by the 
adherence to strict disciplinary rules, such as on the advent 
of the doctor in the ward. By such rules a damping 
effect was created and re-acted on the patients. He 
much deprecated the practice of some Guardians of 
inviting complaints about the staff from the patients 
and inmates. 

Dr. Miller, medical superintendent of Townley’s 
Hospital, characterised the address as rather one-sided. 
Rules and regulations must be made and _ there 
must be some attempt to carry them out consistently- 
Even more important than a smile, in his opinion, 
was respect for a patient. Let them remember that 
patients had personalities. 


BOOKS. 


Opium in India. (The National Christian Council of 
India, Burma and Ceylon, 111, Russa Road, Calcutta.) 
Tuis little pamphlet contains the results of an enquiry 
into the use of opium in India. Evidence has been taken 
from I.M.S. doctors, native doctors, missionaries, magis- 
trates, educational authorities and women doctors as 
to the use or mis-use of opium, and certain facts appear 
to be established. These all point to a strong feeling 
that the amount of opium allowed to be grown in India 
should more closely correspond to the medical require- 
ments, thus leaving less opportunity for procuring it 
for self-use, with its terrible consequence to the health 
and morale of the many addicted to it. 

It is not commonly known how widespread is the 
habit of giving opium to babies until two or three years 
old. Amongst the very poor we can, perhaps, understand 
it, as the mothers nearly always go out to work, but the 
middle-classes are equally to blame. On the other 
hand, lady doctors report that when an infant welfare 
centre is opened they find the mothers very amenable to 
reason, and they will often cease the practice when 
explained to them 


Elementary Seience for Nurses. By W. F. Lloyd, B.A., 
M.B. (Cantab.). (J. and A. Churchill. Price 3s. 6d.) 
Tus book of elementary science sets forth and explains 
the primary facts in physics, and cannot fail to be helpful 
to sister-tutors in preparing pupils for the State examuina- 
tion. Subjects of special interest are contained in the 
chapters on atmosphere and ventilation, water, heat, and 
composition of foods and their caloric value. The 
headings of the nine chapters are taken from the syllabus 
of training in elementary science, with an additional 
chapter on electricity. And in the case of the nurse who 
has received a high-school education the book will serve 
to bring to her mind facts she will probably have laid 
aside as useless; they will appear in a new light in relation- 
ship to her work, while those who have been less fortunate 
will find in it the required knowledge simply explained. 
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THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, NOTTINGHAM. 


HIS fine hospital stands in a unique position at 
T the top of the picturesque Castle Hill, overlooking 
the historic castle and grounds, and with wonder- 

ful views over the city and Robin Hood’s country 
Visiting the neighbourhood our representative obtained 
permission to see over the buildings and was courteously 
received by the matron, Miss [. Liddle, late assistant 
matron, who was appointed to her present position in 
June Miss Kendall, her predecessor, left after her 





THE New Nurses’ Home 


marriage, which took place from the hospital in the church 
adjoining 

The nursing staff consists of an assistant matron 
(Miss Ascott), home sister, sister tutor, night sister, 
housekeeping sister, theatre sister, out-patient sister, 
two #-ray sisters and eleven ward sisters, and ninety-two 
nurses, including the staff nurses. The latter take res- 
ponsible positions in the theatre, on night duty and 
in the home 

There is a preliminary training school, under the care 
of the sister tutor (Miss McCheane) who holds the King’s 
College certificate for the sister tutor’s course Proba- 
tioners work in the preliminary school for two months and, 
if satisfactory at the end of that period, are drafted on to 
the staff. While in the school they are taught elementary 
anatomy, physiology, hygiene and elementary nursing, 
and have some practical experience in the wards. The 
classrooms are well arranged with desks, excellent ana- 
tomical models (Adam Rouilly’s), an ingenious home-made 
demonstration doll, a skeleton, and a good supply of bones 
for teaching anatomy. There are facilities for teaching 
invalid cookery. Lectures on first aid, bandaging, and 
splint padding are given by the home sister; on gyne- 
cology by one of the honorary surgeons; first and second 
year lectures, demonstrations, and preliminary training 
are given by the sister tutor, who also coaches them 
throughout; the medical staff give lectures and a good 
course on eye work. Six nurses entered for the Prelimin- 
ary State Examination in July—all were successful 

The training is for four years. Specially selected 
nurses are given a training in maternity at the Leeds 
Maternity Hospital, or in fever work at the Mansfield 
Fever Hospital. There is an excellent housekeeping 
course for nurses who have completed their training, and 
outside pupils (fully trained) are taken. The housekeep- 
ing sister, who is keenly interested in the work, trains 
the pupils for four months; no salary is given. The 
kitchens, stores and various departments in connection 
with it are very fine, and the experience gained in the 
department is extremely good. 

The magnificent nurses’ home was built as a war 
memorial for the city and county, and was opened by 
the Prince of Wales on August Ist, 1923. It is a very 
striking looking building, with a terrace on one side and 





fine pillars supporting the main entrance. It contain 
one hundred and thirty-one bedrooms In the entrance 
hall is an enquiry office; opposite is the board containing 
the name of every member of the nursing staff with her 
room number There are beautiful sitting-rooms for 
the sisters, staff nurses and probationers; these are 
furnished most artistically, without the least suggestion 
of an institution The pretty carpets, blue tiled mantle- 
pieces, fender seats, book cases, rocking, easy and “ gossip” 
chairs all combine to make the rooms as 
comfortable as possible. The gate-legged 
tables add to the charm There is a 
business room and an office for the home 
sister with telephone. The doctor’s room 
is a useful and practical place; here small 
dressings can be done and medical exam 
inations conducted; it is equipped as a 
small surgery and has a weighing mach- 
ine. The roomy cloak-room has numbered 
pegs and a*tray for umbrellas and gol- 


oshes Warm cloaks are provided for all 
the staff. The home kitchen and larder 
are tiled in white Ihe bedrooms are 


very homelike, and contain pretty rugs, 
bedcover and tablecloth in blue, an easy 
chair, luggage stand, mirror, washstand 
and chest of drawers. All the rooms have 
hot pipes and there is central heating 
throughout the home. There are shampoo 
apparatus and an electric drier, and six 
bathrooms to all four floors. The upper 
corridor is reserved for the night 
staff; it is being. rendered as quiet 
as possible by means of doors to shut off the noise 
completely. The roof is flat, and nurses are allowed to 
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The General Hospital, Nottingham— ¢ ont 


sleep out in the summer months The views all round 
are glorious 


The garden contains a hard tennis. court In summer 


concerts can be enjoyed on the terrace which overlooks 
the bandstand in the castle grounds The dining-room 
is in the hospital; it is a k 


ng attractive room with a 
large mirror at the end Dancing classes are held for 
the nursing staff 

1782 it consisted of forty- 
rs there were no night nurses 
attend to the patients 
during the night There are now three hundred and 
beds rhis is not sufficient, and an-accident 


ward is urgently needed 


When the hospital started 


four beds, and for many ye 
friends or relatives were allowed to 


seventeen 


4 





The newest part of the hospital 1s the let Ving 
(built to commemorate Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee 
and contains seventy-four beds and cots The wards 
are circular, and get all the sun; they are supported by 


pillars and mirrors opposite the door, which add to their 
brightness [wo of the wards have a wireless set Every 
ward has an oxygen stand, and a very useful trolly 
containing two trays, a wash basin, waste bucket and soap 
tray: this is invaluable for attending to new patients 
and saves much labour Every sister has a sitting-room 
where she can be quiet and yet on call; all are furnished 
prettily by the hospital Ihe beds are on wheels and can 
be easily moved out on to the verandah 


y 
ly 
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[he children’s ward is at the top, and contains thirty 
one beds and two cots It has everything to delight -the 
children—transfers on the windows, toys, and a doll’s 
house made of cigarette boxes and wonderfully furnished 


The women’s medical block is in the old part of the 
building; it has wards of various sizes—forty-one beds 
in all—including a small two-bedded room for sick staff 
Although most comfortable, and like private wards, the 
scattered arrangement makes the block difficult to ad- 
minister. The medicine trolly for wheeling round the 
wards saves much labour; this also applies to the dinner 
waggons. The women’s surgical and men’s wards are 
bright and all have sma!l wards attached. There is a 
trolly for operation cases in every ward to avoid delay in 
waiting for the theatre trolly 


The theatre block is complete with doctor’s bathroom, 
sterilising room, and a large storeroom for linen and 
stock, and containing little partitions for each ward 
where instruments for repair are placed \ sister and 
five nurses are on duty in the theatre during the day 
and a night staff nurse and probationer at night 


The chapel is beautiful, and has a fine stained east 
window; there is a memorial to a sister and nurse who 
died recently 


The isolation block contains a theatre, wards for septic 
cases, throat and ear wards. The latter are to be trans- 
ferred to the new block when it is complete 

The new wing, which it is hoped to build later, will 
contain one hundred and twenty beds \ large out 
patient department, being built in Park Row, opposite 
the hospital, will add forty beds; it is urgently needed 
to relieve the pressure on beds and overcrowding in the 
present inadequate out-patient department The a-ray 
department, where excellent work is done, is also far too 
small, and will be transferred to the new out-patient 
department when it is completed. The board room and 
matron’s sitting-room have beautiful Adams mantlepieces 


The Hospital Saturday Fund supports the hospital 
liberally, and vegetable and egg weeks are of great help 
to the patients and staff 

The ‘‘Cedars’’ Convalescent Home at Woodthorpe 
takes forty patients; extra accommodation has been 
made for the nursing staff [The matron, Miss Wills, 
has the supervision of the kitchen garden and poultry 
combined with her other duties 


= . 


The new maternity ward of Halifax Infirmary is to be 
opened by Princess Mary in January 
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It was a mild sunny day for the annual reunion at 
this hospital The many guests were warmly welcomed 
by the matron, Miss E. Smith, R.R rhis year was of 
special interest to all from a distance, for the new wards 

d the whole hospital, freshly painted, were open for 
nspection Among the guests were Miss Crawford, late 
matron of the private staff, and Miss Jarvis, sister-in 
charge of the Convalescent Home at Eastbourne, and 
many oth After te t tables decorated with beautiful 
read tlower Visits were paid to the new priv ite wards 
iG beds) at the toy f the hospital, two wards of four 
reeds and single room ill are delightfully comfortable 

i the blue rugs softly coloured lamp shades make 


them all that any invalid could desire rhe children’s 





ward very pretty a S pictures tiles round which 
the children must v € many romances Che maternity 
ward, with white cots at the end of the mothers’ beds 
looked spotless 1 all the wards there were lovely flowers 

id n of the patients were busy preparit almond 
blossom and other flowers for the Christmas decorations 
he kitchens, at the top of the building, are splendidly 
equipped, roomy and airy; the large bath for soaking bacon 

ham is quite velty and extremely useful Che 
beautiful chapel was also visited Miss Smith first 


instituted the reunion which grows larger and more 
popular every year; this was the fourth gathering 


DISCOURAGING A BLIND ALLEY. 


Che infectious hospitals committee has reported to the 
M.A.B. that the chief medical officer of that service sees 
no reason why the minimum age for assistant nurses 
should not be the same as for probationers (18). Dr 
Caiger also pointed out that, although the arrangement 
was a great convenience especially in times ot pressure, 
this very urgency frequently resulted in the engagement 
of recruits who might not be altogether suitable for 
subsequent appointment as probationers. Moreover, their 
numbers were apt to increase beyond normal requirements 
He suggested a limit to the period of engagement of 
assistant nurses of one year, by which time most, if they 
so desired arid had proved themselves to be suitable, 
would have been absorbed into the ranks of the pro- 
bationers If thought desirable, the term of service 
might be extended by an additional year on the recom 
mendation of the medical superintendent and matron. 
rhe accumulation of a surplus would thus be prevented, 
and the inducement for young women to get into a 
blind alley—for that was practically what it meant for 
the permanent assistant nurse—would be removed A 
certain amount of instruction in the more elementary 
details of nursing would be expected, and it was in the 
interests of the service that it should be afforded rhe 
report with suggestions was adopted, 





the largest grants given by King Edward's 
Hospital Fund are £11,500 to Guy’s, £6,100 to Great 
Ormond Street, £7,500 to King’s College, £13,250 to the 
London Hospital, £6,500 to the Metropolitan, £6,400 to 
the Middlesex, £5,600 to the Miller General Hospital 
£6,000 to the Royal Free Hospital, £8,300 to the Royal 
Northern, £8,000 to Bart's, £7,000 to St. George’s, £5,500 
to St. Mary’s, £10,500 to St. Thomas’s, £8,500 to Uni 
versity College, and £5,000 to the West London In 
addition, out of special legacies, £16,000 is given to King’s 
College Hospital £16,000 to the Miller Hospital, and 
£25,000 to the Woolwich War Memorial Hospital 


Among 


Dr. H. Devine, O.B.E., in a letter to the Times and in 
his evidence before the Royal Commission on Lunacy Law, 
emphasises the need for modification of the law so that 
suitable non-certified cases may be admitted to the 
public mental hospitals, the exclusion of these from the 
early treatment movement will tend to increase thestigma 
attached to the unfortunate certified cases. This view 
Dr. Devine adds, is in no way opposed to the development 
of special clinics, associated with general hospitals, for 
teaching, research, and the treatment of mental cases. 
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‘MY MOST 


LEARNING TO LIVE. 


My most exciting adventure began in a hospital ward’ 
for it was there that I first learnt to live and to understand 
what a glorious and an exciting thing life may be. There 
have been many startling and thrilling events in the 
years that have followed, but this, my first great adven- 
ture, was the beginning of an experience that goes on 
with the years 

It began in the children’s ward of a large provincial 
hospital. Instead of aimlessly passing through life, with 
no decided or definite end in view, life became a great 
and a glorious thing; instead of wondering if it were 
really worth while—this trouble of living—all at once it 
was something that was worth doing wéll; the days 
stretched out into a glorious future; the clouds of doubt 
and wondering lifted, and I saw a glorious vista of brighten- 
ing years rolling on into the great eternity, the present 
and the future linking up the past into a vast Forever. 

The years in hospital meant much hard work, for in 
those days one began at once learning from experience 
more than from teaching and lectures. Fftom seven in 
the morning till nine at night we worked in the wards, 
with generally an hour and a half off to rest or play. 
And the work filled my heart with a new idea of a wider 
and a better and an unending life of knowledge and growth. 

It has become the book of my life, and in leisure mo- 
ments now I turn to the pages of some sweet or thrilling 
moments written into a: life full of work and of pleasure. 

God help me to finish it well. “ Rusy.” 
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THE SILVERTOWN EXPLOSION. 


I was nursing in the men’s surgical ward of a London 
hospital. It was after the men’s supper, and I was 
attending to a patient in a corner bed, with a window 
about two feet away, a screen completely shutting us 
off from the rest of the ward. Suddenly the whole window 
and glass ventilator above seemed to be one mass of 
gleaming redness, shining through the blind. Then came 
a deafening crash, the loudest noise I have ever heard; 
louder than any guns, shells or bombs, and in far less time 
than it takes to write the whole window was splintered 
and_ lying all over the bed. The poor man was terrified. 
He was a Hebrew, and he caught hold of my arm, calling 
me his wife and his God 

When I pushed the screen away I found the rest of the 
French windows and doors were in a similar plight, and 
the unspoken question was in everyone’s eyes—where 
was it? I assured them that it was not a raid, only an 
explosion—and sincerely hoped it was true! Any nurse 
can imagine the bustle of clearing up, preparing for 
casualties, and most of all keeping the patients bright 
and jolly so that they should not fear anything further. 
Just as my internal organs were adjusting themselves 
again, we heard that the ‘explosion was at Woolwich. 
My mother was doing war work in the arsenal ! 

Casualties began to come in, and I learned from one 
that it was at Silvertown. For three more hours we were 
kept busy, and all the time I had the thought—if we felt 
the shock so much four or five miles away, what could 
it have been like at Woolwich ? 

Things quietened down somewhat about eleven p.m. 


— 


and we went off duty, but I confess that I did not go to | 


my room. I borrowed a cloak and bonnet and went 
home, half-a-dozen stations on the underground, and 
very thankfully then I learnt that the river ran between 
Silvertown and the arsenal, so all was well. 

Of course I had to confess my French leave the next day, 
but it was worth it, to have a few hours untroubled sleep 
—and we had a very understanding matron ! M. 





IN THE HANDS OF THE ENEMY. 

I was having a day off-duty, and with another sister 
and the doctor, had volunteered to walk to Mauberge, 
the French frontier town, to see some wounded Tommies 
in hospital there. 


EXCITING EXPERIENCE. 


fairly early, for we had a long walk before us. Crossing 
the frontier we soon came to the battered forts which not 
many weeks before had fallen to the German guns. Then 
the town came in sight and out of the broken-down houses 
the poor people came to see us. But the hospital was our 
object, and finally we reached it, and had a talk with the 
Tommies there. There were only two or three, and they 
were very lonely and sad, but we left them somewhat 
happier than they had been. 

Food was our next thought, and seeing a nice café we 
entered, causing a good deal of commotion, as at the other 
tables were seated several German officers and men, for 
whom the sight of three Britishers unconcernedly having a 
meal was too much. Evidently we were duly reported 
on, for there arrived, amid a clatter of swords, several 
German officials who demanded to know who and what 
we were. That we should be there at all was an offence 
in their eyes. But our identification cards, duly stamped 
with the German eagle and visa-ed by them, giving us 
permission to nurse British wounded prisoners, seemed to 
satisfy them, so with many salutes they marched away. 
But we wondered—was it all right ? 

Supper and bed were uppermost in our thoughts on 
the return walk—in pouring rain. When at last we 
reached our hospital we hastily rang the bell for—most 
unusual! the door was shut. Heavy footsteps sounded, 
and the door was thrown open, not by our friends, alas, 
but by a German soldier—who spluttered at us that he 
had waited an hour for us! 

“‘ For what ?” we asked, little realising that the hospital 
was empty and that everyone had gone. He said we 
should soon know, and told us to hurry up. But could 
we not change, we asked. Yes! if we were ready in two 
minutes. 

So we left our hospital under German guard and were 
escorted through the streets to the German Commandant 
at the Hétel de Ville. Surrounded by guards we were 
marched through the streets—to prison ! 

“* SEBROF.”” 








SOME NEW BOOKS. 


The Mind and How te Manage It. By Psychologist. 
(Mills and Boon, 49, Rupert Street, London, W.1. 
Price 3s. 6d. net.) 

Tuis book gives simple and practical directions as 
to the management of the mind and its training, and should 
be helpful to those who wish to keep their nerves in order 
and preserve a well balanced mind. The influence of 
the mind over the body, and also of the body over the 
mind, is dilated. upon, and the ways by which the 
rhythmical processes of life can work without undue 
strain are clearly explained. The chapter on special 
methods of resting should be read by every nurse, and, 
properly understood and carried out, might prevent many 
a breakdown. The book is full of commonsense from 
beginning to end, and being on a subject of universal 
interest should have a large circle of readers. 


Applied Chemistry for Nurses, With Laboratory Experi- 
ments. By Joseph L. Rosenholtz, Ph.D. (W. B, 
Saunders Co. Price 10s. 6d. net.) 

Tus book is divided into two parts, Part I dealing 
with the theory and Part II with the practise of chemistry. 
It would appear that considerable pains have been taken 
to give the nurse the knowledge she requires in this subject 
in a simple and brief manner, by no means an easy task. 
The fourth chapter is concerned with hard and soft 
water, pollution and purification of water, and should 
be useful for nurses preparing for the preliminary State 
examination. Page 87 contains an interesting paragraph 
on radium. The latter part of the theoretical section 
is devoted to the chemistry of the digestion of carbo- 
hydrates, proteins and fats respectively; it contains also 
a concise table of the course of the food through the body, 
and finally winds up with-a useful chapter on the ubi- 
quitous vitamins, thus rendering a dull subject most 


We left our little hospital in Mons | interesting. 
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GENERAL NURSING COUNCIL FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 


IR WILMOT HERRINGHAM, M.D., presided over 
the 53rd meeting of the Council on Friday of last 
week at the Ministry of Health 

A letter of invitation, to the Congress at Edinburgh, 

from the Royal Sanitary Institute having been received, 
a reply to be sent to the effect that if any of the members 
were able to attend the Council would be very glad that 
they should do so as delegates 


Reports of Committees. 


The reports of committeess were received and recom- 
mendations agreed to as follows 

Finance: Bills and claims approved; £30 for stamps 
£20 for insurance stamps; £15 for petty cash allowed 
£1,000 (fourth instalment for work done at 20, Portland 
Place) to be paid to Messrs. Colley and Sons, Ltd., the 
builders; £60 to Messrs. Hukins and Mayell, architects 

Registration: That, in order to bring the regulations 
for England and Wales into line with Scotland, Rule 16a 
for Reciprocal Registration be altered by deleting the 
words ‘‘ except the Supplementary part containing the 
names of Fever Nurses’; that in accordance with 
Recommendation 3 passed by Council on November 
16th, 1923, a silver badge (marked ‘ Duplicate ’’) be 
issued to Miss Emma Bennett on payment by her of the 
price of the badge and the additional expense of engraving 
the word ‘“ Duplicate’’; and that the Registrar be 
instructed to return the fees of ali nurses who have not 
replied to the communications sent to them. 

Progress of Registration. 

During the four weeks ended December 6th, 285 applica- 
tions had been received for registration, bringing the 
total to 45,281. Of that number 42,188 had been 
approved (512 at this meeting); 714 were declared in- 
eligible; 825 were withdrawn; 1,450 were incomplete 
Of the 512 admitted at the meeting, 416 were in respect 
of the General Register (4 by examination); 3 the Male; 
62 the Mental; 6 the Mental Defective; 14 the Sick 
Children’s; 11 the Fever (2 by examination). Ten 
nurses who had hitherto failed to pay their retention 
fee for 1924 and who now wished their names re-included 
were re-included. 

Hospitals Approved. 

As a complete training school : Wakefield Union (White 
Rose Hospital); as training schools which, in combination 
with other public hospitals, give complete training under 
Section I.(2) of the scheme of training: Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Dover (in affiliation with West Kent General 
Hespital, Maidstone); High Wycombe and District War 
Memorial Hospital (in affiliation with Royal Bucks 
County Hospital, Aylesbury); West Cornwall Miners’ and 
Women’s Hospital, Redruth (in affiliation with South 
Devon and East Cornwall Hospital, Plymouth); Basford 
Poor Law Infirmary (in affiliation with Bagthorpe 
Hospital, Nottingham Union). As a training school for 
fever nurses: Bucknall Infectious Diseases Hospital, 
Stoke-on-Trent. As a training school for sick children’s 
nurses : Jenny Lind Hospital for Sick Children, Norwich. 
As a training school for male nurses : St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Bradford. 

Letters having been received from the Guardians of the 
Hastings, Tonbridge and Huddersfield Unions stating 
that they did not wish to depart from their present 
arrangements for four years’ affiliated training, these were 
deleted from the list of Associated Hospitals and replaced 
on the list of Affiliated Hospitals approved by the Council 
Hastings Union Infirmary (in affiliation with Paddington 
Hospital, London); Huddersfield Union Infirmary (in 
affiliation with Royal Infirmary, Huddersfield); Ton- 
bridge Union Infirmary (in affiliation with Lambeth 
Hospital, London.). 

The provisional approval granted to the Highfield 
Hospital of the Sunderland Union was continued till 
March 25th, 1925. 

With regard to complaints as to questions asked at the 
October Preliminary Examination, referred by Council 


. 


on November 2st, it was reported that action had been 
taken where necessary. 
Mental Hospitals. 


As training schools for male and female mental nurses : 
Aylesbury (Bucks County Mental Hospital); Carlisle 
(Cumberland and Westmorland Mental Hospital, Gar- 
lands): Cheadle (Cheadle Royal Hospital) ; Clifton, Yorks 
(North Riding Mental Hospital); Manchester (County 
Mental Hospital, Prestwich); Mickleover (Derby County 
Mental Hospital); Norwich (St Andrew’s Hospital, 
Thorpe As a training school for male and female nurses 
for mental defectives : Redhill, Surrey (Royal Earlswood 
Institution) 

The Council agreed that the syllabus of subjects for 
examination for mental nurses and those nursing mental 
defectives be issued on the authority of the Council to all 
approved, mental hospitals and hospitals for mental 
defectives, together with a statement explaining that it 
is possible that a slight modification on the part of the 
syllabus which refers to those nursing mental defectives 
may be recommended to the Council, when a report is 
received from a joint committee of the Medico-Psycho- 
logical Association and Board of Control now considering 
the training of these nurses 

On the recommendation “‘ that the amended form of the 
Candidates’ Certificate of Instruction be issued,’ after 
some discussion, in which Miss Bushby, Miss Cox Davies 
and others took strong views as to the signing of the 


certificates of the women nurses by jthe person 
responsible for the training of the women nurses 
the words “ or by the matron,” preceding ‘‘or 
other person occupying a similar position,’’ were 


agreed to. It was reported that on December 3rd a 
joint meeting with the Advisory Committee appointed 
by the Medico-Psychological Association was held and 
that the candidate’s certificate of instruction for the 
Final Examination was considered. 
; Retention Fees. 


It was reported that on August 29th and 30th 32,276 
notices were issued to registered nurses reminding them 
that their retention fees were due on September 30th, 1924. 
2,509 did not reply and final notices had been issued to 
these nurses. The extra work involved had been very 
considerable. In addition, changes of address to the 
number of 11,000, also many marriages and deaths had 
been notified, which entailed many alterations in the 
Register, both manuscript and printed 


Uniform. ‘ 


It was reported that a permit issued to a nurse for the 
State uniform had been lost, and application had been 
made for a duplicate. It was agreed that no duplicate 
permit be issued until a period of six months had elapsed, 
and that the following words be printed on all permits 
issued in future :—‘‘/mportant.—This permit must be 
most carefully preserved and can only be replaced by 
special order of the Council.’’ It was also agreed that as 
a period of three months had now elapsed since the 
designs were first published, permission should be granted 
to approved tailors who made application to use the 
blocks for advertising purposes. Several applications 
having been received from nurses desirous of obtaining 
the State registered hat locally, permission was granted 
to Messrs. Henry Heath, Ltd., to appoint agents in the 
large towns to display the Uniform hat to enable nurses 
to be properly fitted 

Authorised Uniform Makers. 


Badcock and Co., Ltd., Chas., 13-15, Queen Street, 
Oxford; Bobby and Ca., Ltd., Tailoring Department, 
Eastbourne; Commerce House, Ltd., 8-12, Market Street, 
Haverfordwest; Davies, D. Francis, Penrhyn Road, 
Colwyn Bay; Dryburgh and Jones, 36, Manchester Road, 
Walkden; Durrans, T. (Tate and Durrans), Market Place, 
Driffield, Yorks; Grevett, Frank, 38, London Road, 
Southampton; Grocott and Co., 1, 2 and 3, The Square, 
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G. N. C,—Conid. 
Shrewsbury; Hanningtons, Ltd., 53-54, Market Street, 
Brighton; Hughes and Co., R. &R., The Cross, Oswestry; 
Jenkins, E: A., 30, Chepstow Road, Newport, Mon 
Jones and Co., Ltd., Richard, 11, Eastgate Street, Chester; 
Laviers, James, Kenfig Hill, Bridgend, Glam.; Lucy, 
James, 82, High Street, Worcester; Meyer, Dobb and Co., 
14-18, Knightrider Street, London, E.C.4; Needham and 
Sons, Ltd., Castle Square, Brighton; Richards, A., 19, 
Fortescue Place, Higher Compton, Plymouth; Russell 
and Dorrell, High Street, Worcester; Simmons and 
Hopkinson, Central Pavement (Market Place), Chester- 
field; Soulsby, F. J., 87, Church Street, South Shore, 
Blackpool; Tarver and Son, Ltd., George, 42-47, Station 
Street, Burton-on-Trent; Waiting, Robert, Ormskirk, 
Lancashire; Walker, J. W., 46, Bohemia Road, St 
Leonards-on-Sea; Williams and Cox, 4a, 5, 6, The Strand 
Torquay; Wood, J. A., 3, Fleming Square, Blackburn 

Miss Wiese moved That as the teachers of training 
schools were not aware of the scope of the Preliminary 
Examination, the candidates who failed in the October 
examination be permitted to sit for a further examination 
for the same fee.”’ The motion was not seconded, and 
therefore dropped 


COLLEGE OF NURSING. 
Bristol. 

At the Royal Infirmary on December 15th Miss Ma: 
Manus in the chair, Mr. Comyns Berkeley addressed mem 
bers, nurses in training and visitors, on the scope and aims 
of the College, that wonderful organisation tg which nurses 
owe so much He spoke with horror of the 
asked What do I get out of the College (not the 
feeling of a irsity man for his alma mate and quote 
the Prince of Wales: ‘“‘ Youth has served,”’ and that far 
finer motto Youth serves.” ‘The predominating note was 
love and loyalty—the deep love and vast loyalty with 
which nurses should regard their beloved College The 
meeting was most enthusiastic and grateful to the speaker 

rhe annual general meeting followed The 


nurse wl 


resignations 


of the local representative, Miss Baillie, and the secre tary 
Miss Bosworth, were regretfully received Miss Baillie 
who for so long accorded hospitaliry to the Centre and 
nursed its infant being will be long remembered with 
gratitude nd Miss Bosworth has given ungrudging and 
helpful service during her year of office and her name 
added to the roll of gratituds The Centre is grateful to 
the new secretary, Sister May, for kindly coming to its 
help rhe Centre is now in excellent running order for 
Miss Densham, who has given valued and unfailing help 
has consented to be local representative ind Miss Mac 
Manus, whose untiring enthusiasm is an inspiration. is 
* chairwoman [he Centre is stirring with new life and 
we wish it a good journey through 1925 
** LEICESTER ROYAL” JOURNAL, 

[he Leicester Royal Infirmary Nurses’ League Journal 
in its pretty blue cover, has reached us In the President’s 


letter, Miss C. Vincent speaks of the 
the passing year that the State examinations under the 
G.N.C. have been inaugurated.”’ (All the from 
the L.R.I. who entered for the July and October examina 
tions passed I think there is little doubt but that 
the good training schools will continue to award theit 
own certificates as heretofore, for these hospital cer 
tificates have naturally great value in the eyes of those 
who have worked hard for them and gained them.”’ 

Miss G. A. Rogers (Editor) tells of the great progress 
she found when she visited her old hospital inJune. She 
adds to her letter I wish the Emergency Fund were 
better known—there must be cases ia which a little financial 
help would be of real service, and we shall be only too 
glad to hear of such cases.”’ 

Sister Young gives an interesting account of the work 
done in the x-ray department. Miss Pell-Smith, late 
matron of the Home Hospital, in ‘A Visit to Jerusalem,” 
writes an account of her splendid tour in the East after 
her retirement. The following nurses gained medals in 
the final examinations : Gold medal, Nurse E. J. Shepherd; 
silver medal, Nurse A. M. Potter; bronze medal, Nurse 
4, J. Loxton, 


nurses 


outstanding fact of 
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THE LOOSE COVER. 

The making of the loose cover of cretonne or other 
washing materials is by no means the difficult business 
that the novice is apt to imagine. Caution in cutting 
and patience in fitting are the two essentials to success 
and, granted that she will exercise both these qualities, 
the housewife may safely embark upon an enterprise 
that will save her pocket many shillings. 

It is, in the first place, always well worth while in 
buying material for washing covers to get one of 
rather close weave, as it is less liable to shrink in 
laundering than looser makes, and it is only prudent 
to see also that the dyes of- the fabric are guaranteed 
fast against sunshine and washing. A shrunken cover 


is spoilt both for looks and comfort and time and 
money have been thrown away on one that loses its 
attractive colouring on exposure to the sunshine that 


it is so necessary to welcome into our houses. 
Preeaution in Cutting. 
The cover for a chair or sofa should fit as comfort- 
ably as a frock, so it is always advisable before cutting 
it out to make a paper pattern. This can be done by 





sheets of 


shaping on the piece of furnitur« 


newspaper, 
pinning in folds here, adding on a portion there, and 


cutting away somewhere else till the whole pattern fits 
perfectly, allowing for its being tucked well in between 
the seat and sides and arms of the chairs. One of the 
reatest pitfalls for the amateur is not leaving enough 
spare matcrial for tucking imto crevices It is a 
disastrous mistake to try to fit a chair too snugly 
Then, when the pattern has been pinned together on 


the furniture and pronouncedas fit, it may be taken off 
unpinned, and the material cut by it, allowing a little 
margin all round for the } which is 


almost inevitabl 


slight shrinkag 


In cutting out must be seen that’ stripes run in the 
righ} direction; that birds and flowers are not upside 
down; that the chief position of the design comes in 
the centre of the seat or back of the chair; and fhat, 
if seams come where they should not, the pattern is 
matched as well as possibl 

Wher cutting flounces from a_ simple-patterned 


on the straight, across, parallel with 
With the striped material you will, of 
that the stripes run downwards all the 
piece in an armchair 
For this select either 
to run right 


material, cut 
the selvedges 
course, be sure 
time, except for the 
between the seat and the 
one broad stripe or one 
round the chair 

Before stitching up the cover pin the pieces together, 
and try on again, so that any necessary alteration may 
be made, and then, if possible, run up the seams and 
hems with the machine rather than by hand.—Lady’s 
Companion . 


bordering 
flounce. 
broad plain piece 


The Birmingham Board of Guardians have agreed to 
the affiliation of the Warwick Union Infirmary with the 
Dudley Road Hospital for the purpose of enabling pro- 
bationers to receive training in the fursing of surgical 
cases. This arrangement will be subject to the prepara- 
tion of a scheme which will satisfy the chief medical 
officer and the matron of the hospital, and also meet the 
requirements of the General Nursing Council. The 
Hospital Committee also reported that of the twenty 
probationers who sat at the recent State preliminary 
examination, nineteen were successful. 
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a bottle 


To a great extent the answer | 
depends upon yourself, Nurse— 
that is, upon the advice you give 
the expectant mother when you 
call to discuss matters with her. 
If you recommend her to take a 
course of Almata during the seven 
or eight weeks before the event, 
there is little doubt that she will 
be able to nurse Baby herself. 


Almata is the vital food which 
contains all the elements present in 
normal healthy breast milk, including all 


the viiamins. Its power to enrich and 
increase the flow of Mothers’ milk has 
been proved by clinical observation 
and testified to by qualified medical 
men who have prescribed Almata. 
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Please use the coupon Reduced in p 
oppositewhen applying per tin. Sold by 


forthe Almata HKooklet 
and a FREE Sample. 
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A fine food for Nursing Mothers. 
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Will your next “Case” be 


Baby? 


The Norland Matern‘ty He 
Erdington, BIRMIN 


me 
GHAM 
’ . . 
Gentlemen, une 


Ist, 1924 
I am writing to let you know that we have 
used 1/mata here of 
hose natural milk supply was impover shed. 
sjactory. 


} 
m the cases severat nurs.ng 


1 case was immediate and sat 


r ! 
Reports given to me hy these patients go to shou 


at Alm stablished easy lactation which continued 

for son time after the period over u hich it was 

this is the most effective aid in assisting to 

the natural food for babies that we have 

’ ars of experience I am writing this 

un letter report our satisfaction at the 
res 
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If there is any reason which debars 
the Mother from 
herself, Almata will be found the best 
substitute for Mothers’ milk. 

A Free sample of Almata, together 
with literature, will sent with 
pleasure to any Nurse sending her 
professional card, 


nur-ing the Baby 
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It is well to mention “ The Nursing 


Times ” when answering its Advertisements. 
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TRAINED 


At a recent meeting of the Welfare Workers’ Association 
at Carnegie House, Dr. Flora Shepherd spoke on “ The 
Disadvantages of the General Training of a Nurse and the 
Health Visitor."’ She valued the trained nurse very 
highly, and in her experience some trained nurses had 
done very good work in public health service, their careful 
education in asepsis being an advantage, but she objected 
on principle to their appointment in public health. Her 
reasons for the objection were : That a nurse learns many 
things in hospital which a health visitor has no need to 
know; that the nurse has to unlearn her training before 
she becomes an efficient worker, and that she herself had 
taken ten years to acquire the health outlook; that the 
close study of disease makes a woman concentrate her 
attention on the sick child and neglect the normal; that 
the trained nurse failed to recognise normal health when 
she saw it, and did not know at what she was aiming in 
giving her health teaching; that in hospital the nurse was 
taught to look on the mother of the child as a nuisance, 
and that she had of necessity to adopt an unsympathetic 
attitude towards her; that the hospital training by its 
routine and its exacting standard of obedience turned out 
a woman without personality or initiative, who could not 
organise her work without assistance, and was apt to 
collapse when she had to use her own judgment on the 
relative importance of the work assigned to her; that 
the habit of addressing the senior medical staff as “ sir ’’ 
rendered her attitude a servile one 

Dr. Shepherd was most ably opposed by Miss Liddiard, 
who contended that the ideal training for a health visitor 
was the general training of a nurse, combined with the 
certificate of midwife including district experience, and 
a diploma in public health work, such as that given by 
the Royal Sanitary Institute ; 

The training of a nurse was valuable in giving a woman 
a definite knowledge of what she strove to prevent and a 
vivid idea of the needless tragedy of disease; the habit 
of accurate observation and record keeping; a methodical 
way of doing work; the power to act wisely in emergencies; 
an intimate knowledge of human nature; and practical 
ideas on the management of the home. 

When she left her training school, the nurse should 
try to study. normal children living under normal con- 
ditions; she came to her post-graduate education with 
much practical experience, good judgment, the power of 
bearing responsibility and a high sense of vocation. By 
demanding three certificates from her we were exacting 
a long and expensive training, but it was not too long 
for her life’s work. 

She herself had had a good deal to do with health 
visitors, trained nurses and non-professional women, and 
she had no hesitation in saying that the general trained 
nurse was the more efficient worker. 

Miss Viney, in the course of the discussion, said that 
the meeting was valuable as it gave both sides of a 
question which until recently had been a controversial 
one. She had had every kind of experience in public 
health work aud had training in a children’s hospital as 
well as in a general hospital, and had found that her 
general training was not only invaluable to her but was 
absolutely essential. A recent analysis of the advertise- 
ments for health visitors had shown that over 86 per cent. 
gave preference to the general trained nurse. The Royal 
Sanitary Institute had declared in favour of the trained 
nurse, and the greater majority of the medical officers 
were of the same opinion. This clearly demonstrated the 
trend of opinion, and the wide recognition of the value of 
the trained nurses to the public. 

The modern education of nurses gave a wide enough 
outlook to prepare them for preventive as well as for 
curative work; it gave them a real sympathy for all 
suffering; and she denied most emphatically that the 
mother of a sick child was treated unkindly in the hos- 
pitals. The trained nurse was used to organisation and 
to dealing with a mass of work with method and 
punctuality. The expansion of medical work undertaken 
by the local authoritiés had rendered it inevitable that 


NURSES IN 








PUBLIC HEALTH. 


the public health service should become a definite branch 
of the nursing profession. 

The discussion was a full one, and many nurses took 
part in it. Although no vote was taken, the majority of 
those who spoke indicated that they gave preference to 
the general training of a nurse as the correct basis for the 
training of the women in the public health service. 














A HOLIDAY IN THE NORTH. 


Nurses or their friends needing a rest holiday or for 
convalescence cannot do better than go to the Misses 
Holmes’ delightful residential house in Scarborough, 
where they get all the healthful breezes of the North Sea 
and are in the midst of interesting and beautiful country. 
The house is open to visitors all the year through. Miss 
Holmes was trained at the Royal Infirmary, Sheffield, 5 
and from there went as pupil midwife to the Jessop 
Hospital for Women, Sheffield, where later she held the 
post of Superintendent of Midwifery. After she left 
hospital she started and carried on a successful nursing | 
home in Sheffield until the war, and afterwards a house 
for paying guests in Scarborough. Her address is :— 
Derwent Villa, 6, St. Martin’s Square, South Cliff, a 
very central position and close to the sea. Here a delight- 
ful time with every comfort can be enjoyed; breakfast 
in bed, hot baths, and all the privileges of a well-conducted 
private house. Full particulars may be had from the 
Misses Holmes. Guests who have stayed in the house 
cannot speak too highly of the kindness they have received 
in this spotless home by the sea. 




























A LITTLE FRENCH. 


Dans un jardin public, il y avait un chemin et, au 
bord de ce chemin, un buisson d’épines. Un enfant 
mauvais qui passait cassa une branche d’épines et la 
mit au milieu du chemin, parce qu'il trouvait du plaisir 
& faire le mal. Or, plusieurs personnes vinrent en cet 
endroit. La premiére ne vit point l’épine et s’em- 
barrassa dans ses piquants. Puis s’étant tirée d’affaire, 
elle continua sa route. La seconde apercut l'objet 4 
temps et, l’ayant évité, elle passa. Une troisiéme vint 
ensuite et se piqua jusqu’au sang. Mais, aprés s’étre 
dégagée a grand peine, elle saisit l’épine au risque de se 
blesser encore, et la jeta hors du chemin. 

Laquelle te semble-t-il avoir le mieux agi? La 
derniére, répond ton cceur. 

Va et fais de méme ! 

Ne sois point comme ces méchants qui nuisent a leur 
prochain et se réjouissent du malheur de leurs fréres! 
Ne sois pas non plus comme ces égoistes qui ne prensent 
qu’a leur propre salut et auxquels la souffrance des autres 
est indifférente! Lorsque, par ignorance, tu as éprouvé 
quelque peine, fais un effort pour l’éviter 4 tes compa- 
nons de route; 6te l’épine du chemin de tes fréres. 
—La Source. 


THE ART OF NURSING. 


““God’s hand reached down to earth.” In these 
words a New York citizen likened the service of a nurse 
who had brought him back to health through a tedious 
illness. 

It cannot be the plan of the universe that man should 
so misuse or misunderstand the function of his body, 
that one of its parts because of its improper functioni 
becomes more important than the whole. So the Mind 
which controls the sun and the stars in their course works; 
through the nurse to accomplish the necessary readjust- 
ment. Rodin has attempted to show the hand of God 
in form. Nurses can show the hand of God im fact. 














































“A book a bed ”’ is the basis on which books and maga 
zines are supplied by the B.R.C.S. and Order of St. Joh 
Hospital Library, which appeals for old books and 
magazines for naval, military and civil hospitals. 
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KENNEDY & GLARKE 


Limited. 


have been 
appointed 
by the General Nursin 
Council for Englan 
and Wales to supply 
the State Registered 
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BENDUBLE 
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IN ALL DESICN 1A2 
SIZES 


HALF. SIZES fe oes REAL GLACE 
and ; KID 


NARROW 1 9 / : 


No. 4. “SISTER ETHEL” MEDIUM & 


SOFT TURN-DOWN COL- 
LAR, for Nurses, 9d. 
Soft Collars for Nurses’ 
wear, from 634. 


HYCIENIC 
Shapes. 
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Thousands of nurses have made their duties 
lighter and more pleasant by changing over 
from ordinary ward shoes to Benduble Ward 
Shoes. Benduble Ward Shoes are different. 
They are made specially for nurses. The 


No. 7. “ CONSTANCE” y 
special Rgnduble soles are so constructed that 


NURSE’S COAT, in 
fine serge, 37/6 


uality Apron 
loth with large 
— bib, one 

et, straight 
Arirt with wide 
hem, 2/114. Can 
also supply round 
bibs, 2/114, 3/113. 














Cravenette, 45 /9. 
Gabardine, 
59/11 post paid. 
Any size made to measure 
in three or four days. 


’ Storm Cap in same 


materials as coat, 7/11. 





they yield easily and naturally with every step 
—the muscles and arch of the foot have none 
of the resistance which ordinary soles offer, 
and which make your feet and nerves ever 
so tired after a day's duties. 


Wear Benduble Ward Shoes and be happy. 
There’s a pair that will suit your require- 
ments exactly. Will you come in and see 
how wonderfully comfortable they are ? 


KfJand C. 
values assure satisfac- 
tion in the wear, and 
their keen-cut prices 

save you money. 
Write or call for our 


Nurses’ own materials 
up. 











Ne 2 “FLO 
RENCE” well-cut 
OVERALL, made 
of heavy-weight 
Cloth, two patch 
pockets. n all 
colours Price, 
6/11; White Drill, } 
9/11. 


Design 11A8. Design 11A5. 


Real Glace Kid | Real Glace Kid 
Post free. 1 2 / aa | Post free. 1 2/- 





FREE 
If you cannot cail at the Benduble Showrooms, 
write tor the '* Benduble Footwear Booklet.’ This 
booklet shows the various styles of Benduble Footwear, 
t gether with prices and other information which enables 
you to shop by post with absolute satisfaction. Write 
for it to-day. ° 


Benduble ‘Shee So 


145, Oxford Street, London, W.1 


(ist Floor.) Opposite Bourne & Hollingsworth. 
Hours 9 to 5.45. Saturdays, 12 45. 




















No. 5. “EDITH No. 6. SQUARE 
CUFF.” These are made of hemstitched 
GLOAK, in water- made in different muslin. 27 in. square, 
cloth from widths. 4ins., 1/6; 32 in. square, 
6/11. Fine serge 1/03; 5 ins, 1/11; and 36 in 
19/11. 1/33; 6 ins., 1/6. square, 2/11. ~ 


IZO0/I146, Edgware Road 
Marble Arch, London, W.2 
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BABY SCALES 


This balance has been intro- 
duced by us to meet the 
demand for a reliable Baby 
Weigher at a moderate price. 
It has a black japanned case 
with gold lines, 5-in. White 
Enamelled Dial, open 
wicker scale, and is fitted 
with an adjusting screw to 
enable allowance being made 
PRICE. forthe tare weight of any 

covering used when weigh- 


] ei 6 ing the infant. 
CAPACITY 2olbs. by roz. 





HE light 3-ply wood foundation 

of these cases gives exceptional 
strength. The Leatheroid covering 

is washable and waterproof rendering the 


case absolutely impervious to all weather 
conditions, 


The cases are lined throughout with 
White Washable Leatheroid and fitted | 
with Linen Detachable Linings by means 
of N.P. Press Studs. 








A special compartment accommodates 


Sterilizer, Douche Can, etc. PRICE | 
OL am (Empty) 37/6 | 


Size 15}ins. x 5} ins. x g}1 





BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


BOOT? PURE DRUG CO., LTD. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES. 

The Seottish Q.V.J.1. 
Close on 80,000 cases involving nearly 1§$ million visits 
were nursed last vear by 605 nurses of the Scottish 
O.V.J.1., said Lord Provost Sir William L. Sleigh, pre 
siding at the annual meeting in the City Chambers 
Edinburgh, last week The Earl of Home referred to 
the public health development; combined schemes 
existed in Aberdeen, Ayrshire, Morayshire and Perthshire 
and the D.N.A. undertook school work in Argyllshire 
and Fife. In his opinion it was a very important fact 
that the district nurse—a person who was popular among 
the people and whose visits in sickness were welcom« 
undertook these duties Viscountess Novar said that 
whatever the failings of the Victorian age, it had the 
supreme merit of having produced the fully-trained 
nurse, and established her, not only in this country, but 


in all the British Dominions gut to raise the standard 
of national health was not the work of a few years, but 
of decades. It was because the district nurse never 


entered a home except to bring relief, to produce by the 
magic of her skill comfort where none had existed befor: 
order out of chaos, hygienic conditions in spite of the 
greatest difficulty, because she represented sympathy 
and not authority, that she was always welcomed, and 
became the oracle in every household in which she ever 
ministered. But we must have an adequate supply 
everywhere 


MODERN LANGUAGE CLASSES. 


Nurses in London who can give the necessary time 
should note that the L.C.C. day and evening modern 
language classes (for adults only) so successfully con 
ducted in Kingsway for several years are re-opening at 
the L.C.C. School, Princeton Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1 
Grammar and conversation are taught from the beginning 
and there are also classes and lectures for more advanced 
students rhe fee for the session to July, 1925, is 10s 
intending students should call as soon as possible and see 
the Deputy-Principal, Madame Joly, who will advis¢ 
concerning the most suitable course 


A NEW DISINFECTOR. 

rhe “* Zal Disinfector is a simple and easily adjusted 
apparatus for steam disinfection It is made with a 
water boiler and an Isal solution container each with a 
jet. By heating the boiler over a spirit lamp or gas 
burner a fine spray is produced which forms a reliablk 
mieans of disinfecting and steam spraying in cases ol 
bronchitis, laryngitis, pneumonia, tuberculosis, and other 
diseases. It is much easier to adjust than the ordinary 
steam kettle, and can be used in mort powerful apparatus 
to disinfect theatres, clothing and rooms, the particles 
of steam having a powerful bactericidal action The 
‘Zal”’ (price 35s.) and other disinfectors may be obtained 
from Messrs. Newton, Chambers and Co., Ltd., Thorn 
cliffe, near Sheffield. 








YEAST-VITE. 

“ Perfectly wonderful ’’ is how a district nurse describes 
the effect on a poor girl of Yeast-Vite tablets which, it is 
claimed, are not only a tonic for anemia and debility 
but useful; on account of gentle fermentative action. in ail 
gastric troubles and in colds, influenza, et: rhis action, 
the medical director of Keenes’ Trading Co., Ltd. (29, 
Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1) explains is 
“mainly through the pancreas, liver and kidneys, giving, 
of course, a secondary action on the blood, bladder, abdo- 
men and generative diseases.’’ The tablets are Is. 3d 
for a box of 20, and samples will be sent to doctors or 
nurses on application 





BONCHURCH HOME OF REST. 
Miss E. Burgess (matron) writes “ The Annual Sale 
on December 4th was a great success, and realised £80. 
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NURSING IN FRANCE, 





rhe law p d in France in July, 1922, giving legal 
recogniti te ilside nurses and public health visitors 
and standardising the training schools has already shown 
its effect in accelerating the development of those institu 
| ls offer training in both bedside and 


In Nantes separate schools for 
ilth nursing are co-operating; three 


nm a permanent basis, train health 





visitors exclusively Last year a school for nurse training, 
including public health nursing and child welfare work, 
was inaugurated at Lyons as a result of the amalgamation 
of public health teaching centres with La Charite Hospital 
\ French nurse has been sent to the University of Toronto 
for the study of public health nursing rhe school for 
the training of health visitors at Strasbourg is excellent, 
and the nurses’ home at the Hospital Salpétriére, Paris 
well worth a visit 


PROBLEMS AND OPINIONS. 

Our readers are invited to send theiy opinions on any 
subject of interest to nurses, so that this feature may be 
a medium of useful and helpful exchange of thought and 
experience. We are not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by our correspondents. Address: The Editor, 
NurRSING TimMEs, c.o. Messrs. Macmillan, St. Martin's 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


Doetor and Nursing Homes. 

Your assumption that I made no criticism while in the 
Home is incorrect, and your statement We all know 
that some nursing homes are not what they should be,”’ 
s the very ra naeti of the artick 

Instead of criticising everything the writer has 
treated, sympathetically, the vital subject of the over- 
work and under-payment of nurses generally 

It is difficult to understand why this article has excited 
your adverse criticism, instead of receiving your approval 
Criticism that is based on actual personal experience often 
proves a stimulus to efficiency HARLEY STREAT 


\fter over 18 years’ of private nursing I am a patient 
in a private ward of a London hospital. I think it most 


ivisable to publish such articles as that of Harley 
Streat It is well to see ourselves as others see us I 
have 1 ‘ much kindness from the sister and nurses 
but how I would like to put them to bed for a week and 
see | they would like to be left on a hard slipper for 





ten minutes at a time, with things left just out of reach 
and the bell trailing under the bed instead of being pinned 


to the pillow rhe first solid food smelt so good, but there 
was nothing to eat it with, and I could have wept from 
disappointment Then how aggravating it is just as 


one is falling to sleep to have the door opened and the 
light flared on and sister and nurse come in to see if you 


are all right. Shall I ever have a decent sleep, 1 wonder 
Happy are the patients who can afford the luxury of a 
good private nurse or nurses in their own homes hey 


leave one alone so soon after operation, and it is a horrible 
feeling to come round and find oneself alone and unable 
to reach the bell, as was my experience; the nurse prob- 
ably thought I was properly round before she left me. I 
have a hazy idea of a voice out of the darkness speaking 
to me, but it was too soon to be left S. R. NuRSE 








The Westminster Hospital views with concern the 
proposal that the Westminster Infirmary should be 
re-named ‘‘ The City of Westminster Hospital.’” The 
matter has been left in abeyance owing to a motion to 
be brought forward at the next meeting of the Guardians 
to the effect that the Infirmary should be known as St. 
Stephen’s Hospital 


The Mental Hospitals Committee of the L.C.C. recom- 
mends that, as from April Ist, 1925, the salary attached 
to the appointment of matron at the Maudsley Hospital 
be that of a first assistant matron in the London County 
mental hospital service, and that, as from December Ist, 
1924, the charges made for board, lodging and laundry 


Thanks are due to all friends who so kindly gave, and to be those laid down from time to time for a first assistant 
those who came to the Sale.”’ matron 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


Matrons. 


Batty, Miss Epitx, S.R.N., Matron, Acton Hospital. 
Trained at Essex County Hospital, Colchester; C.M.B. 
training at Queen Charlotte’s Hospital. Ward and 
Theatre Sister, Essex County Hospital, Colchester; 
Q.A.1.M.N.S.(R.); Theatre Sister and Assistant 
Matron, Royal Waterloo Hospital. 


Sister. 


Tuomson, Miss Mary JoHNsSTONE KELLy, D.N., Tutor- 
Sister, Booth Hall Children’s Infirmary, Manchester. 
Trained at Municipal General Hospital, Bradford, Yorks. 


Public Health. 


Taytor, Miss Mary C., Health Visitor, South Shields 
Health Department 
Trained at Harton Hospital, South Shields. C.M.B. 
cert., Kingston-on-Thames. Staff Nurse, Coniscliffe 
Nursing Home, Darlington; District Nurse, Mount- 
sorrel Nursing Association, Leicestershire. 
Wuite; Miss M. Grecory, Assistant School 
Maidenhead Town Council 
Trained at Hospital for Women and Children, Bristol, 


and Westminster Hospital, S.W. 


Nurse, 





PRESENTATIONS. 


Upon resigning from the Hackney Central Institution 
to be married Staff Nurse Barnes has been presented with 
an oak timepiece and a glass fruit dish with stand 


Mrs. Fisher, district nurse at Streetly and Little Aston 
for over three years, was presented with a wedding present 
of a drawing-room clock, a gold wristlet watch and 
seventeen guineas, in gratitude for her good work. 





DEATH. 

We deeply regret to announce the death on Decem- 
ber 10th of Mrs. Brothers, who for 15 years was assistant 
and lady superintendent of the Yorkshire Co-operation 
for Nurses, Leeds, and retired three years ago on account 
of ill-health. She trained at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 
was afterwards matron of Exeter and Ipswich Hospitals 
and of Gateforth Sanatorium. By her death all her nurses 
and those with whom she came in contact lose one whose 
friendship will always remain a loving remembrance. 


MULE SPINNERS’ CANCER. 


New and interesting light is thrown on this disease by 
Dr. Archibald Leitch and his colleagues of the Research 
Department of the Cancer Hospital. The condition— 
a cause of much anxiety in the cotton industry—arises 
as a consequence of contact of the skin with an oily 
surface, and it appears that the skin glands of the area 
affected produce a substance, as perspiration, capable of 
dissolving the cancer-producing substance in the paraffin 
and ‘so rendering it active. Writing in the B.M. J. on 
the closely allied “‘ chimney sweep’s cancer” Dr. Leitch 
says :—'‘ No such powerful solvent is present in the skin, 
and I suggested that the active principle of the soot was 
dissolved in the oily secretion of the sebaceous glands.”’ 
Soot mixed with sebaceous matter and applied to the 
skins of mice produced cancers in two cases, though soot 
alone will not produce cancer. It would seem therefore 
that for the starting of these cancers material, such as 
soot, containing a “ cancer-producing ” substance and a 
special solvent of this substance (e.g., human sebaceous 
matter) are necessary, and it is thought that possibly 
mule spinners’ cancer may conform to the same laws. 





Nurse Gilson, district Nurse, Debenham, was very 
seriously injured on December 9th her motor-cycle 
colliding with a car. She was taken to the East Suffolk 
Hospital, Ipswich. Nurse Gilson is much liked and great 
sympathy is felt for her. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions asking advice on legal, charitable, employment 
and nursing matters ave answered free of charge in this 
column, if accompanied by the coupon below and by the full 
name and address of the writer. Answers by post 2s. 6d. 
and 1s. (see coupon). 


Making a Will (S.R.N.).—Yes, a subsequent marriage 
renders a will invalid, and if there is no will made after 
marriage, all the property goes to the widow if it is not 
more than £500; if it is more, she takes £500 first and 
then she gets one-third of the remainder and the children 
divide in equal shares the remaining two-thirds. 

Notice to Quit (N.J.).—If your rooms are unfurnished, 
you cannot be asked to leave until the Rent Act lapses, 
two or more years ahead. It is only if the landlord 
urgently needs the house for his own occupation that you 
can be asked to leave. But if it is merely to be let, you can 
sit tight and any new tenant would have to allow you to 
remain so long as you pay the rent agreed upon. 





Inflammation of Umbilieus (Puzzled).—In some cases 
this is due to the irritation of woollen garments. Bathe 
with boracic and dust with boracic or zinc powder. If 
not quickly healed consult a doctor. 

Home for Child (A.E.).—If you take an infant for pay- 
ment, you must notify the fact to the local authority 
and be prepared for inspection. We suggest your sending 
your terms and references to medical men, clergymen, 
nurses, etc., and looking in the daily papers and in 
Dalton’s Weekly. 





EAU DE COLOGNE AND BATH BUNS. 


Quite a number of people seem to imagine that Eau de 
Cologne is a monopoly of the German city of Cologne 
and that any other is merely an imitation thereof. The 
fact is that Eau de Cologne is purely and simply a recipe 
and is no more to be solely associated with Cologne than 
Bath buns are with Bath and Brussels sprouts with 
Brussels. 

Indeed, there are at least two manufacturers of: Eau de 
Cologne in Great Britain who have offered the womenfolk 
for years a Cologne unequalled by any brand emanating 
from the Continent. Therefore, if you feel that you 
would like to give your friends this Christmas a bottle 
of good Eau de Cologne, give them one made at home. 





BARGAINS AT BURBERRYS. 


Christmas over, one’s thoughts instinctively turn to 
winter sales, sales in general and Burberrys’ in particular 
—beginning this year on December 29th—when an 
enormous number of weatherproofs, overcoats, suits and 
tailored gowns are put into the sale in order to clear the 
stock-rooms for the new spring models. In addition to 
garments Burberrys’ offer large quantities of the finest 
suitings and coatings—materials left over from the past 
twelve months’ trading—which are made up at specially 
reduced prices. A fully illustrated sale list of bargains 
for men, women and children will be sent to any reader 
mentioning THE NURSING TIMEs. 





The Highgate Hill Infirmary Guardians have received 
the consent of the Ministry of Health to buy ground to 
build a new nurses’ home. 

Excellent, in its special aptness, is this actual instance 
of a frequent slip. A lady who had received an appeal 
from the London Hospital wrote pages of religious advice 
to Lord Knutsford, the chairman, and, woman-wise, 
eaded with a postscript, which ran: “ P.S.—Prey without 
ceasing. 
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COUPON FOR FREE ADVICE IN OUR COLUMNS, 
Legal, Charity, Nursing, Travel, Employment 


Answers — Legal, 2s. 6d.; other questions 1s. and 
Pact re envelope. 
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The Perfect : : 
Aseptic Dressing 


A Bactericidal Ointment which satisfies 
the Most Cautious Practitioner. 


LEADS TO QUICK AND HEALTHY 
GRANULATION. 


Hundreds ot medical practitioners and nurses 
realise that in Germolene they have a perfeci 
aseptic agent which will relieve them of all 
anxiety in cases where they aave reason tu tear 
septic poisoning. The bactericidal virtue of the 
dressing is guaranteed, and in addition its 
soothing qualitie. make its use exceedingly wel- 
come to the patient. Germolene reduces inflam- 
mation, suppresses toxic and septic conditions, 
and brings about a process of rapid and healthy 
Granulation. 

The manufacturers of Germoienc are alway: 
ready to supply a generous trial sample of the 
dressing to members of the surgical or medica! 
professions, to hospitals, and to nurses upon 
receipt of their professional cards. 

Nurse M. Walters, of Norris House, South 
Petherton, Somerset, writing from Bullen 
Court, Ilminster, says: 

“I have found Germolene a most wonderful 
dressing—I speak from personal experience. | 
had gatherings and inflammation under and 
around my nail. The pain was so intense | 
could not sleep at night, and half my nail | 
cut away. When I was in Taunton | made an 
appointment with a chirvpodist, and was told 
the nail was most infectious, and that | might 

all my nails to be infected. As a mrtter 
of fact the next nail and the surrounding parts 
were very inflamed. However, | applied a guod 
dressing of Germolene, and slept well, and now 
the nail has nearly grown level with the other 
side. I cannot speak too highly of Germolene, 
and I do not wish ever to be without it. | 
shall do all I can to make its virtues known 
In fact I have recommended it already, and | 
wish it all the success it deserves.” 

The above, of course, is merely an isolated 
instance out. of many thousands which are con- 
tinually and spontaneously being brought to the 
notice of the proprietors of Germolene, 

The mechanical properties of the dressing 
have never been excelled. It is milled and 
mixed with supreme care and with microscopic 
efficacy. The excellence of the results it gives 
is the best guarantee of its scientific soundness. 






The Aseptic Skin Dressing 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDAL» 
Of Chemists throughout the British Empire 
Prices in United Kingdom 1/8 & 3/- per Tin 


yop rirthulors 


The Veno Drug Co., Lid. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
MANCHESTER, ENG. 




































THE 
GUARANTEED 
DISINFECTANT. 


KEROL appeals strongly to the Nurs- 
ing Profession as it is the Disinfectant 
which combines all the properties which 
go to the making of an ideal preparation. 


It is perfectly uniform in composition, 
so each drop of it has the same high 
value. Henceitis not necessary to shake 
the bottle 


KEROL has been shown to be practic- 
ally non-poisonous (Medical Times, June 
27, 1908), so it can be used with perfect 
safety in Midwifery work and for general 
disinfection. 

It is non-corrosive and leaves no per- 
manent stain on fabrics, and it does not 
roughen the hands, but leaves them ina 
perfectly smooth and soft condition 


KEROL does not depend on oxygen 
for its high germicidal value, so it does 
not lose its disinfecting properties in the 
presence of the morbid organic matter 
which is always associated with the- 
organisms it is necessary to destroy. 

Unlike perchlorideof mercury KEROL 
can be used in conjunction with soap, 
which is an extremely important point. 

These properties make KEROL 
the one preparation which can be 
used with perfect safety and confi- 
dence wherever the use of either 
a disinfectant or an antiseptic is 
indicated. 

KEROL IS USED IN THOUSANDS 

OF HOSPITALS, INSTITUTIONS, 

SCHOOLS, ETC., BOTH AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 
































Kerol and Kerol Specialities 
can be obtained from all Chem- 
ists, Stoves, etc. The manujac- 
turers will be pleased to send on 
samples of Kerol, Kerol Totlet 
Soap, and Toilet Lano Kerol, 
together with lierature, io any 
member of the Nursing Profession 
on receipt of professtonal card. 


KEROL LTD. 
(Successors to Quibell Bros., Ltd.), 
111, Castlegate, 
NEWARK, 
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Is ‘Winter’ Milk SAFE 
for Babies ? 





Because milk does not sour so | commenting on these experiments, 
quickly in winter-time, it is thought Says: 

by many to be a sater food for “These conclusions .... lend strong 
babies than it is in summer-time. “ support to the view that the milk of 
But Rickets is much more prevalent “ pasture-fed cows is greatly superior to 


“ that of animals fed on dry fodder. This 
“ superiority is equally evident in the 
“ growth-promoting and the anti-rachitic 


at the end of each winter than 
at any other season, and this is 


attributed to the feeding of babies “properties of the milk. We find in 
on ‘ winter’ milk. “this experiment support for the belief 
: ; : “that during the winter months there 
In winter we get but little sunshine. “is a danger of infants developing 
Cows are kept in byres and ‘ stall- “rickets even when they are receiving 
fed’ on roots, oilcake, etc. They “large quantities of the milk of stall- 
eat little or no green grass. They fee cows. 
get little or no sunlight. Conse- Glaxo definitely safeguards babies 
quently their milk is poor in against this danger, because it is pre- 


the growth-promoting and rickets- oars entirely from the milk of pasture- 

. . . -a ~COWS. 
preventing vitamins. roe 
In the Waikato district of New Zealand, 


Recent experiments carried out at where Glaxo is made, the cows live in 
the Lister Institute have again open sunny pastures and feed on fresh 
established the great influence of green grass all the year round. Glaxo 
sunlight and green grass upon milk is made exclusively from the milk of 
% 3 ‘ =, ae ad these cows and therefore always con- 
asa food. An article in the British tains all the vitamins, summer and 
Medical Journal (Aug. 23rd, 1924) winter. 








GLAXO, Dept. B, 56, OSNABURGH STREET, LONDON, N.W.1. 
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THE JOURNAL OF MIDWIFERY 


A WEEKLY RECORD FOR MIDWIVES AND MATERNITY NURSES 





INTERNAL SECRETION.* 


The subject of the lecture was “‘ Internal Secretions 
in relation to the reproductive function in woman.”’ 

First it was well to consider what was meant by sex 
And what led to the difference between male and female 
Che difference did not lie in the number of ribs, as was 
formerly believed, as both sexes had the same number 
Most people had very vague ideas as to the real difference 
or cause of difference 

Far more had always been known of the mak 


repro- 
ductive origin, and castration was mentioned in the 
Bible Latterly there had been a good deal of investi 
gation and a decided increase in the knowledge of the 


When 


specific sex organs 
into a individual 


1 fertalised ovum developed 
it divided repeatedly to form a 
very large number of cells united into a single mass 
Gradually the parts of this mass were differentiated t 
form the tissues and organs of the body, but some of the 
cells remained in their original condition and became the 
reproductive which would give rise to the next 
generation. This ensured real continuity right through, 
and was a beautiful thought for the mother. The re- 
productive cells also underwent division and increased in 
number, and when they separated from the new indi 
vidual and united in fertilisation they still possessed all 
the determinants of the fertilised ovum from which they 
were descended. Modern researches had shown that the 
nucleus, when the cell divided, assumed the form of a 
spindle of fibres associated with which were distinct bodies 
called chromosomes; that the number of chromosomes 
where it could be counted was constant for all individuals 
of the same species, and that before the gametes were 
ready for fertilisation two cell divisions took place, which 
resulted in the reduction of the number of chromosomes 
to half the original number; when two gametes united the 
specific number was restored. In the last ten years the 
discovery had been made that females had an extra 
chromosome. Sex was settled at fertilisation, so the 
sex imprint was right through from the beginning. The 
colour of eyes and hair were determined before birth 
The ‘‘ make-up” of the baby was much the same; the 


new 


cells 


difference lay in the internal secreting glands. The 
thyroid and pituitary glands poured out important 
substances, and much depended on their harmonious 
working. Children born without the thyroid gland 


were not normal either in size of structure or brain, but 
thyroid deficiency could be overcome by the adminis- 
tration of thyroid preparations 

It was now believed that with an enlargement of the 
pituitary there was a marked overgrowth of the individuals 
A deficiency of the pituitary secretion appearing 
during childhood would produce a dwarfed stature, 
delayed sexual development, with absence of the secondary 
sexual characteristics, so probably the normal balance 
and health depended largely upon the proper functioning 
of these glands During childhood the diminution or 
absence of the thyroid secretion prevented the normal 
development of the genital organs at puberty. The 
uterus remained more or less undeveloped, while the 
ovaries were likewise immature In the absence of 
thyroid secretion no reproductive process was possible 

There were interesting changes in a girl at puberty; 
there were changes in the breasts, ovaries and uterus 
The ovaries played a very important part in the control 
of somatic development. Though congenital absence 
of the human ovaries was a very rare condition, ample 
evidence regarding the influence of the ovaries on growth 
had been obtained from experiments on animals. Mid- 
wives had so much power that they could help immensely 





*Notes of a lecture in the Teachers’ Instruction Course 
by Professor Winifred Cullis. 


t 
z campaign of spreading right thinking abou 
and dealing with menstruation co-operating 
with the up-bringing of healthy girls Menstruation 
was still often looked upon as a kind of illness, whereas 
it was only a natural process To a healthy girl it should 
make no difference; if there was any trouble or ab- 
normality it could and should be altered at once rhe 
wrong view was largely psychological, and midwives 
could educate mothers to put a proper view before their 
girls. It would be a great help and happiness to many 
if they realised that they could do just the same as usual 
in their work and games. Girls should also be prepared 
by proper and here midwives 
might help the 


in a great 
and so 


information and teaching 
mothers Teaching was also required as 


to the value and importance of baths and strict cleanliness 

With menstruation came a change in the thyroid 
‘land, and some could tell that there. was an actual 
increase in size, which gradually decreased Sometimes 
there was an excess of secretion with the appearance ot 


exophthalmic goitre, which needed a special treatment 
a slackening of effort until a proper adjustment took 
At the menopause there might be mal-adjustment 


and 


place 


from thyroid deficiency (myxcedema), and there was a 
great change in the individual The administration of a 
thyroid preparation, however removed, or markedly 


symptoms rhe pituitary gland—only the 
was of staggering importance Pituitary 
marked effect on delayed labour. Many 
formerly were against its use, as the preparations were 
not standardised and the effects were so uncertain, but 
the Medical Council had, after many efforts, 
devised a correct dose 

It had been proved that there was incré ased activity 
of the pituitary gland in normal labour, as the secretion 
had found in the blood, and no doubt helped to 
stimulate the contractions It all showed that there was 
not only a close connection between breasts, uterus and 
ovaries, but that the other glands had a large part in 
producing secretions which aided in reproduction. 


lessened, the 
size of a pea 
extract had a 


Researc h 


been 


BOOK. 
Synopsis of Midwifery. By A. C. Magian, M.D., Gyne- 
cologist to the Manchester French Hospital 


(Heinemann.) 8s. 6d 
Tus book, which deals with the common everyday 
occurrences and difficulties met with in practice, 1s 
written to help the younger practitioner and the midwife. 
There are no illustrations, but the author’s explanations 
are sufficiently clear without them In the section 
devoted to the use of forceps he rightly lays great stress 
on the risks both to mother and child should they be 
applied at the wrong time or without the greatest care 
The matters touched upon and the terms employed are 
in some cases beyond the scope of the midwife’s training 
and work, but this will enhance the interest of the book 
for the ever-increasing number of well educated midwives 
who desire to add to their knowledge of the subject. It 
is surprising however to read of day feeding at intervals 
of two and a half hours and night feeds, not at all the 
modern teaching for the care of the infant; and very 
little space is given to the question of breast feeding—its 

difficulties or their solution 


We all might do good where we often do ill; 
There’s always a way, if we have but the will; 
For even a word, kindly breath’d or suppressed, 


May guard off some pain, or give peace to some breast. 





THE NURSING TIMES 


Dec. 27, 1924. 





A special meeting was held on Thursday last. 


Cases Adjourned. 


Sarah Crowther, Co. Durham; to await final report. 
Esther Boothroyd, Cheshire; satisfactory; no action. 


Struck Off. 


Jane Bonner, C.M.B. examination, Gateshead. Not 
obtaining medical aid for two patients suffering from 
illness (both were confined in the midwife’s maternity 
home and both died later of puerperal fever); failing to 
obtain medical aid for a child suffering from serious skin 
eruptions (who died from general septicemia); not taking 
and recording P. and T. Dr. Clayton, M.O.H., Miss 
Grace, sister at the maternity home, the midwife and a 
number of witnesses were present The case was a long 
one and much evidence had to be taken. The midwife 
stated that she undertook the district midwifery herself 
and had but little to do with the maternity home, but 
admitted that she paid the staff and was really responsible 
The Medical Officer of Health stated that although on 
the whole there had not been any great cause of complaint 
of the midwife’s work she had been continually spoken 
to with regard to minor and technical details. After long 
consideration the Chairman said that the Board thought 
the evidence of the sister at the home very unsatisfactory, 
also that although they considered it important that local 
influence should be brought to bear on the midwives and 
their work the Board liked to know that even technical 
breaches of the rules were effectually tackled before 
serious damage had arisen. : 

Jane Eliza Carr, L.O.S. certificate, 
taking and recording P. and T. and entering them; 
neglecting to keep a register of cases, etc. It was stated 
that at an inspector’s visit 70 records of P. and T. were 
inadequate, and in 84 cases the notes of cases were in- 
sufficient for entry into register. Later these records 
were completed, but were obviously not correct, while 
the recent and current records were most inadequate. 
The midwife attended as many as 365 cases in a year. 
Her record showed that she had been repeatedly warned 
by the L.C.C. Midwives Act Committee, had previously 
appeared before the C.M.B., and was then put on a period 
of probation for nine months 

Edith Jane Hebron, C.M.B. examination, Cheshire. 
That she was convicted of having unlawfully conspired 
with intent to procure the miscarriage of a certain woman, 
and sentenced to sixweeks’ imprisonment 

Sarah Jane Hill, Plymouth. Various breaches of the 
rules. The doctor attended on day of confinement to 
stitch a ruptured perineum, but he was not summoned 
again until after the eighth day and the patient died soon 
afterwards of puerperal sepsis. The record of the midwife, 
who had been in practice for forty-three years, had not 
been satisfactory, particularly of late ; 

Hannah Hudson, West Riding Failing to send for 
medical aid for a child suffering from serious skin eruptions 
It was stated that the midwife had been censured several 
times, and now adopted a defiant attitude 


London Not 


Cautioned. 


Annie Young, C.M.B. examination, West Hartlepool 
The patient died from puerperal fever, and having per- 
formed the last offices the midwife failed to notify the 
L.S.A. The previous record was. satisfactory. The 
Chairman warned the midwife to observe the rules faith- 
fully. Delay in notification might seem a minor offence 
but could easily prove a danger to other patients 


The Ministry of Health has asked local authorities to 
supply a forecast of expenditure during 1925-26 on 
maternity and child welfare services, and the Midwives 
Acts Committee of the L.C.C. recommends that a forecast 
amounting to £11,290, and of income amounting to £1,100, 
be approved and forwarded to the Ministry, with an 
intimation that it is preliminary only and must be regarded 
as merely indicative of the Council’s probable requirements 
ascertained in the light of information at present available. 











PUERPERAL SEPSIS. 


Judging from the correspondence arising out of the 
publication of the recent discussion on this subject, it 
seems evident that some of the writers have not had the 
advantage of knowing the technique of the work of the 
well-trained midwife of the type so frequently met with 
at the present time. One writer deplores the fact ‘‘ that 
the coal-tar group of antiseptics are so popular among 
midwives, and these not used in the correct strength— 
usually far too weak,’’ and compares this with the value 
of mercurial antiseptics. It can surely be safely asserted 
that the majority of trained midwives do use the mercurial 
antiseptics. The C.M.B. Rules expressly state that an 
‘efficient " antiseptic should be used, and the various 
strengths for various purposes are quoted. The value 
of mercurial antiseptics and the preparation in tablet form, 
with no fear of mistakes, are taught by all training institu- 
tions and teachers, as is the correct strength of the coal- 
tar group, where the use is indicated and it is an efficient 
antiseptic for the purpose required. The same writer 
considers that the preparation for delivery should include 
shaving of ‘‘ at least the labia,” and suggests that “‘ safety 
razors might be issued to midwives by the health author- 
ities.” Education can do a great deal, but until it becomes 
a routine practice for ail cases it is quite possible that such 
a procedure would act detrimentally to a district midwife. 
Midwives endeavour to render the external parts as 
aseptic as possible for normal cases, and should the services 
of a surgeon be required they would naturally shave and 
prepare the area as for any other operation. There are 
possible advantages for its adoption in every case, but any 
cuts (and these seem to happen even in practised hands) 
might prove a fruitful source of sepsis. ' 

Midwives also consider that “‘ the question of swabs, 
etc., is one of great importance ”’; and it can be but seldom 
if ever nowadays that “‘ old linen, hastily torn off and 
dabbed through a too weak antiseptic,” is used. Pa- 
tients are asked to procure a packet of cotton wool in 
readiness; the midwife carries a supply with her in sterile 
bags for an emergency case or one of great poverty, and 
every endeavour is made to render the towels aseptic 
if a sterile outfit cannot be obtained. . 

Constructive criticism is good, and one knows that there 
is still much to be desired in some of the midwifery 
practice, but those who are in close touch with midwives 
realise the amount of thorough and conscientious work 
which is being done and which statistics go to prove. 








MIDWIVES’ CLUB. 


Ante-Natal Clinies ( G.M.).—Undoubtedly you will find 
it more satisfactory to do the ante-natal work; it is being 
greatly encouraged, and you must remember it benefits 
your patients and makes the labour far less anxious for 
you. It need not take a great amount of time to pay 
one or two visits and advise them to attend the clinic if 
necessary. It is quite true that midwives are badly paid, 
but they can fix their fees and if necessary arrange for 
payments in instalments 

Midwifery (Just a Nurse).—We advise you to ask your 
inspector if there is a good opening for outside midwifery 
and if she knows anyone. You would have to discuss 
terms, offering the nurse her board and a reasonable salary 
at first and then sharing fees according to the work. As 
to the woman you mention if she really wished to be 
cured, she would not go out to a public-house daily. You 
can only influence her to take up outside work and interests, 
join a club, etc., and cure herself, you. helping her by 
suggestion and encouragement, and getting her to try 
simple auto-suggestion. Also you might advise her when 
the craving comes on to drink strong coffee, and to eat 
onions with her meals. Or she could go into a home, 
The clergyman would probably advise you as to this. 





The Christian Case for Birth Control. By the Rev. C. P. G. 
Rose, M.A. (Williams and Norgate, Ltd.) Price 6d. 
net. 

Tus book, written by a clergyman, contains unusual 
views upon this subject; the author bases his opinions 
upon Bible teaching. 








